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HOW SHALL THE DEAF BE EDUCATED? 


6 liven heated controversies which have been sustained for many years 
as to the merits of rival methods of instructing the deaf have, 
in part, grown out of a mistaken idea of classification, and partly out 
of an imperfect understanding of the capabilities of the persons to be 
taught. The synonymous terms deaf-mute and deaf and dumb have 
been applied to individuals supposed to form a class in the community. 
Schemes for the amelioration of the condition of these persons have 
been urged in the several civilized countries, based on the presumption 
that what would be suited to one would be equally helpful to all. A 
certain method of instruction has been successfully made use of in 
certain instances, and the advocates of this method have insisted that 
none other should be used with any deaf-mutes. Enthusiastic teach- 
ers have been blind to the fact that the “class” for which they labor 
must be properly divided and subdivided ; that the mental and physi- 
cal peculiarities of each subdivision must be carefully differentiated ; 
that the capabilities of each individual, even, must be understood be- 
fore it can be determined what means of improvement may be resorted 
to with the greatest likelihood of success. It is believed that no 
attempt has ever been made to effect a definite division of the class 
“deaf and dumb” into its proper sub-classes, orders, etc., and it is 
not proposed to undertake this at the present time, but only to sug- 
gest a few terms which might be employed in such a classification. 
First of all, the c/ass should always be spoken of as the deaf. The 
term deaf-mute should only be applied to such as are totally deaf and 
completely dumb. Besides this sub-class, we should then have the 
speaking-deaf, the semi-speaking-deaf, the speaking-semi-deaf, the mute- 
semi-deaf, the hearing-mute, the hearing-semi-mute,— these last two 
sub-classes being usually persons of feeble mental power. In all 
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these sub-classes there would be found those of normal mental ca- 
pacity, those of a capacity a little less than normal, others of still 
weaker mental power, and so on until the condition of imbecility is 
reached. The imitative faculty would be also found to exist in vary- 
ing degrees ; there would be differences in the power of visual per- 
ception, of tactile perception, as well as diversities of temperament, 
all of which would call for separate classification. It will not be 
claimed that for each order thus indicated a special method of in- 
struction is required; but it is urged that with a c/ass, involving 
such essential differences among its sub-classes and orders, no single 
method can be expected to be successful. 

The question, then, which demands consideration is not, What is the 
best method of instructing the deaf? but rather, How shall the deaf be 
educated ? And it should be understood that by education is implied 
such a course of instruction and training as shall enable its subjects 
to communicate intelligibly with others ; to acquire information from 
books and to write ; to engage in some avocation that may yield the 
means of support ; and to comprehend their duties to their fellow-men, 
to their country, and to their God. For the education of any person, 
the prime requisite is the possession of a means of communicating 
ideas to the pupil, either from the living teacher or from books. 
This the normal child possesses in that language which is acquired 
during the years of infancy by imitation and without special effort. 
It is also true that a considerable number of the deaf gain speech 
before losing their hearing, many of them retaining their facility of 
language in spite of total deafness. But a large proportion of the 
deaf are without language until they come under the care of special 
instructors. The first labor in the education of these, therefore, is 
to supply their lack of the means of communicating with others. In 
the attempt to do this, we are compelled to ascertain what forms of 
language they can acquire, and then to determine which they shall 
be encouraged to use. 

It is beyond all question that the form of communication natural to 
the deaf is that of signs and gestures. In this they seek to express 
their thoughts and feelings while yet untaught by others. And in- 
stances are numerous where children born deaf have so far developed 
this means of communication in their families as to have created 
what may, not improperly, be termed a /anguage, — limited in its scope 
it is true, and yet as full in its vocabulary as the languages of the 
most intelligent Indian tribes or even of some half-civilized nations." 


1 It will be understood that such words as /anguage, vocabulary, and the like, are made 
use of in speaking of a voiceless and tongueless means of communication, only because of 
the lack of English words whose etymology would be consistent with the ideas to be 
expressed. 
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When this gesture language is still further developed, as it has been 
in the United States, and in several of the countries of Europe by in- 
telligent teachers of the deaf, it can be made to serve as a vehicle of 
thought for the conveyance of the most elevated and abstruse ideas. 
But the language of signs is not, as some suppose, the only means 
of communication possible to the deaf. It may be remarked, in pass- 
ing, that many visitors to the College for Deaf-Mutes at Washington 
have said that they supposed the students gained a// their instruc- 
tion through signs, being unable to use books or written language. 
. The very early as well as the later history of the education of the 
deaf has proved that to persons born totally deaf the power of vocal 
utterance has been imparted, together with an ability to comprehend 
the speech of others, from the movement of the lips, which has prac- 
tically placed them in possession of oral language. 

The means of communication possible to the deaf are, then, three in 
number: 1. The language of signs; 2. Oral language; 3. Written 
language. Either of these may be taught independently of the other. 
The feasibility of teaching the deaf to express themselves in writing, 
and to understand printed and written language, except in cases 
where the mind is feeble, is universally admitted ; and the impor- 
tance of this feature of their education, whatever method be em- 
ployed, is nowhere disputed. It is with reference to the use of signs 
and speech that wide differences have existed in the past and still 
exist; which it is the purpose of this article to reconcile, and, if 
possible, set forever at rest. 

First of all, it may be said that for all the deaf who have acquired 
speech before losing hearing, —these including the speaking-deaf, the 
semt-speaking-deaf, and the speaking-semi-deaf,—it is most desirable 
that speech should be employed in their instruction, to the greatest 
possible extent. They should be taught to read from the lips as early 
as possible, and their imperfections in utterance should be corrected. 
If it were true that all deaf-mutes (the word is used in the limited 
sense explained above) were able to master oral language, there would 
be no question as to the desirableness of attempting to bring them into 
possession of this means of communication. And just at this point in 
the shaded pathway of -experiment and conjecture, through the 
twilight of which one must pass before entering the clear light of 
demonstration and the certain road of accomplished fact, appears the 
will-o’-the-wisp which has encouraged much effort only to crown it 
with disappointment. 

As has already been stated, instances are numerous where congeni- 
tally deaf persons have been taught to speak well. This has been done 
in nearly every country of Christendom, and in every generation from 
the days when Pedro Ponce de Leon, three centuries ago in Spain, 
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taught children “deaf from birth to speak, to read, write, and keep 
accounts, to repeat prayers, to serve the mass, to know the doctrines 
of the Christian religion, and to confess themselves viva voce.” 
Schools have existed in Germany for more than a century where the 
attempt has been made, and is continued to the present day, to teach 
all deaf-mutes to speak. And a method, not pursued to any extent in 
this country until within the last fifteen years, which is frequently 
spoken of as new, is in fact the oldest of all methods of educating 
persons deprived of hearing and speech. In tracing the history 
of this interesting feature of the training of the deaf, it is not dif- 
ficult to determine what has led so many teachers and others to 
believe that their general education might be conducted by the oral 
method. And this cannot be better made clear than by the rela- 
tion of an incident which occurred in the experience of the writer 
some years since. Having spent a very interesting day in company 
with one of the most eminent and successful teachers of speech to the 
deaf now living in Europe, the writer raised the question whether it 
were true that a good many of his pupils did not succeed in speech. 
“Oh, yes!” he replied, “that is true ; but it is all owing to the laziness 
or stupidity of my assistants.” Now this good man had, a quarter of 
acentury before, been wonderfully successful with a son and daughter 
of a prominent physician of Rotterdam. Out of this success had grown 
up a school liberally endowed by the benevolent in that city; and 
because of his success with his early highly gifted pupils, this teacher 
had persistently, in the face of all discouragements, held to the oral 
method with all who came to him. He had never attempted to 
divide the deaf into classes: he had not taken proper account of 
their widely differing capabilities. What had answered in two cases, 
or a few, must succeed with all; and so when his logic and his results 
disagreed, he ungenerously laid the blame on those who had, no 
doubt, labored with zeal and intelligence hardly inferior to his own. 
Other teachers meeting with pupils who could not master speech have 
accounted for their failures in various ways, many most unjustly as- 
suming that all who failed to acquire the power of vocal utterance 
were deficient in intellect ; and from not a few schools such children 
have been cruelly dismissed as incapable of receiving any instruction, 
when in point of fact their minds were normal, and they might have 
been well educated under a method dependent on signs and writing 
as means of communication. 

Without taking further space to prove what will, it is believed, be 
very generally admitted even by promoters of the oral method of 
teaching the deaf, — viz., that many deaf-mutes are found whose acqui- 
sitions in speech, even under the most favorable circumstances, will be 
very imperfect, — the writer believes he is justified in assuming that 
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with certain deaf-mutes it is not desirable to encourage the use of oral 
language. For these, signs and verbal language in the form of books, 
writing, and the manual alphabet should be cultivated as means of 
communication between teacher and pupil, for self-development and 
for social intercourse. It is with satisfaction that a quotation in sup- 
‘port of this view is made from the writings of an English instructor 
of the deaf, who though young in his work has achieved excellent 
results in oral teaching, and who has taken a very advanced position 
in favor of the oral method. Mr. Arthur A. Kinsey, Principal of the 
Training College for Teachers of the Deaf on the German Method, 
Ealing, near London, in a paper presented to the International Con- 
vention of Instructors of the Deaf, held at Milan in September, 1880, 


says :— 


“ propose to classify those for whom we are laboring according to their phys- 
ical and mental condition. I shall ask your consent to placing the simply deaf on 
the one side, and those deaf and otherwise afflicted on the other: in this latter class 
I include those suffering from defective brain power, imperfect vision, extreme 
constitutional weakness, or serious malformation of the vocal and articulating organs. 
The first division it is proposed to instruct on the German system: the second, 


on the French.” 


“Defective brain power,” referred to by Mr. Kinsey, must not be 
understood to mean only imbecility, for the term is applicable to im- 
perfect or weak memory, lack of the imitative faculty, slowness of ap- 
prehension, nervousness, and other conditions familiar to those who 
have had to do with thedeaf. “Imperfect vision” includes near-sight- 
edness, far-sightedness, and other abnormal states of the visual organs, 
as common among the deaf as with others, all of which stand in the 
way of success in artificial speech, for this depends on the eye no less 
than on the vocal organs. Taking Mr. Kinsey’s classification, we 
have a large percentage of the deaf with whom any effort to teach 
oral language is to be discouraged. The oral method, therefore, is 
not to be accepted, as many of its promoters insist, as the universal 
and only means of educating the deaf, but is to be made use of with 
a certain proportion only. 

The question will now be raised and answered, whether those deaf 
persons who cannot learn to speak are to be regarded as inferior to 
those who can, and are, consequently, more to be pitied. This is fre- 
quently a matter of great concern to parents who have deaf children 
about to enter upon a course of instruction ; and it is true that not a 
few teachers and supporters of the oral method would have the world 
believe that those taught under it have a far more valuable education 
than others. At the Milan Convention already alluded to, where the 
oral method was most ardently advocated, the suggestion made by a 
pupil on exhibition that a deaf person without speech was no better 
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than a monkey was received with undisguised marks of approbation. 
A most emphatic protest is here entered against the acceptance of 
any such idea, or anything approaching to it: and it will be shown 
that, while the acquisition of speech by the deaf is a thing to be 
desired and valued, inability to gain it does not stand in the way of 
securing an education, in the fullest sense of that term ; and it will be 
shown, further, that educated deaf-mutes (the word is used in its 
limited sense) possess certain advantages over those whose mutism 
has been removed by education. The history of the instruction of 
the deaf in the world reveals the fact that in the United States and 
in all the countries of middle and northern Europe, except Germany, 
deaf children have been educated in large numbers without an at- 
tempt having been made to give them speech. With this education 
they have been able, with very few exceptions, to provide for their 
support by their own intelligent labor; a large proportion of them 
have married and reared families, often marrying hearing persons ; 
they have mingled freely in society; they have proved themselves 
good citizens, and have, as a rule, lived lives of piety, enjoying the 
comfort of an intelligent religious faith. 

Since the preparation of this paper was begun, a letter was shown 
the writer by the senior professor in the College for Deaf-Mutes at 
Washington, which gives an interesting, though of course imperfect, 
picture of the course in life of one who was a pupil of the professor 
while he was an instructor in the institution for the deaf and dumb 
at Hartford. This letter so weil illustrates several points relating to 
the condition of a person deaf from infancy, educated without speech, 
that no apology is made for inserting it entire. It is given, of course, 
precisely as composed by the writer. 


AT Home, May 6, 1881. 


My DEAR TEACHER AND FRIEND, — I was indeed delighted to hear from you, and 
that little Minerva was not entirely forgotten. Many thanks for the letter and your 
photo. You have changed somewhat since I saw you. You did not have any 
beard or mustache when I saw you last. That changed your look very much. 
You say you are gray/ How wish I could see you, to have a chat such as we 
used to have at Hartford. I remember the pleasant good times. Let us go back 
to the year 1860, — that was in the fall when we talked about my domestic affairs, 
while that little daughter of mine was lying asleep on the sofa in the parlor. She 
is a young lady now, as nice and lovely as can be. Well, you thought you saw my 
husband then. Yes, but he died the following summer from the effects of a severe 
fall. He left me two dear little children, Minnie, now aged 24, and Dannie, aged 
22, a very nice young man, and are still living with us. I was again married, in 
1868, to Mr. F——, a councilman, and have three children by him, Edith, aged 10, 
Bertha 7, and Lewis 6. All can hear and talk, and are attending school — can use 
the sign language fluently. 

Mr. F—— is a very agreeable companion and an indulgent father to his children, 
even to Minnie and Dannie, and has done everything to make us happy. He was 
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an only child and an old BACHELOR too, when he married me. Oh, is it not sweet 
to be called an old man’s DARLING? He is a hearing man and handsome. We 
live on a nice farm lying at the foot south of ‘‘ Woonsocket Hill,” — a very pleasant 
location. I like living in the country the best. 

Do you remember my brother Charles and my sister Desire? They were at 
school at the same time you was there. They live a little way from here, and of 
course we see each other almost every day. Charles was married a year ago at 
the ripe age of 52 to a young deaf-mute lady aged 20, late of New York. They 
seem to be very happy together. Sister Desire is living with them, having been 
divorced from her husband for his neglect and misconduct. She has a son aged 
22, and am sorry to say that he is like his father and is away somewhere. 

My dear mother died a year ago aged 86 years. — Oh, I must tell you that she and 
President Garfield’s mother were cousins. We descended from Maturin Ballou: 
I have plenty of proofs. Are you acquainted with General Garfield? I am going 
to write a letter to Grandma Eliza Garfield soon. Mother often spoke of her. 
Mother’s maiden name was Freelove Ballou. 

I think I have changed some since I saw you. Have grown fleshy. Not 
gray yet, and am almost 46 years. My teeth are as good as when I left school. 
I am well embalmed I guess, — ha! ha! I am still lively, gay, fun-loving as ever, 
and as happy as fat clams in high-tide! Among my pleasures and blessings I do 
not forget my dear Heavenly Father, and always am thankful. I shall send you 
my photo taken two weeks ago. Does it look like little Minerva— what do you 
think of it? Have I aged a great deal? I can almost see you smile. Whenever 
you come East please drop into Little Rhody and give us a visit. We shall all be 
happy to see you. I have so often spoke of you that they are almost acquainted 
with you. Will you please favor me with a lock of your hair — do I ask too much ? 
I am making a wreath out of hairs of my choicest friends. The whitest lock I have 
is my old teacher Mr. Turner. 

I have written all I think would interest you, and quite a lengthy letter, — I fear 
a tiresome one too. Will now close with hopes to hear from you soon. God 


bless you! Iam 
Affectionately yours, 
Mrs. F—. 


It will be noticed that very few errors of language appear in Mrs. 
F.’s composition ; that as a deaf-mute widow with two children she 
was able to make an advantageous match with a hearing man (and it 
may be remarked that her first husband was also a hearing man) ; in 
short, that, in spite of her total deafness and unrelieved dumbness, she 
has lived a happy and useful life in free intercourse with hearing peo- 
ple, apparently at no great disadvantage on account of her physical 
disabilities. 

Now it is not designed, in showing that deaf-mutes who have not 
learned to speak may nevertheless live happy and useful lives, to un- 
derrate the importance of adding speech to their other acquirements 
whenever it is possible to do so; nor yet to shield from a certain 
measure of criticism those teachers of the deaf in our own and other 
countries who have neglected or rejected the teaching of oral lan- 
guage in the education of the deaf. But it is the wish of the writer 
to emphasize the fact that teaching the deaf to speak and to read 
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from the lips of others is not educating them, that it is not the thing 
of paramount importance, that it is not even an element of the great- 
est consequence. It is urged, therefore, without hesitation, that in 
cases where the process of imparting speech is found to be attended 
with great difficulties, and the degree of success in the early stages 
is small, it is better to discontinue the effort, relying on signs, writing, 
and the manual alphabet for the prosecution of the great work of ed- 
ucation which is still entirely practicable. 

It has been intimated that educated deaf-mutes possess certain ad- 
vantages over those to whom the power of speech has been imparted, 
and the writer is well aware that many promoters of articulation will 
smile at this proposition, — which he wishes, however, seriously to dis- 
cuss, with no purpose of undervaluing speech, but with a view of en- 
couraging and comforting those who may fail in their endeavor to 
overcome dumbness. In the first place the deaf-mute in the manual 
alphabet — facility in the use of which may be readily acquired by 
his friends and acquaintances — has a means of communication at his 
command for all the social and business relations of life far more cer- 
tain, comprehensive, and satisfactory than speech and lip-reading. For 
it must be understood by the unprofessional that the ability to speak 
and read from the lips, enjoyed by many totally deaf persons, is by no 
means the same thing as normal speech and hearing, though some 
teachers of articulation would have the world believe that it is. 
There is a degree of uncertainty varying with circumstances, demand- 
ing repetition, explanation, and at times a resort to writing, which 
often makes oral communication with deaf persons far from satisfac- 
tory and comfortable. With many such persons conversation is lim- 
ited to commonplaces. With most of them the free interchange of 
the “social circle” is impossible, communication being restricted to 
two persons, and these so placed with reference to each other that the 
vocal organs of each shall be in full view of the other. Now when 
conversation is carried on between two persons, or in the social cir- 
cle, through the manual alphabet, all these difficulties disappear. 
Thought is transmitted from the fingers through the eyes to the brain 
with as great readiness and exactitude as from the tongue through 
the ear: both these processes are natural; neither of them puts a 
strain upon Nature. But when the eye is compelled to recognize the 
differences, often slight, which appear in the external aspect of the 
organs of speech when vocal sounds are uttered, a demand is made 
upon Nature to which she is not always able to respond. There is 
consequently a necessity for such close attention in order to lose as 
little as possible of what is being said, that the mind is not free to 
attend to the subject of conversation, but is occupied rather with the 
effort to understand. This serious drawback is entirely absent from 
communications by means of the manual alphabet. 
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The writer trusts he may be pardoned for saying that in respect to 
this matter of the relative comfort, fulness, and exactitude of the two 
means of conversing with deaf persons, just described, he has had 
opportunities for extended personal experiment. With the finger al- 
phabet he has been familiar from his childhood, and its use is as easy 
to him as speech. Within the past ten or twelve years he has met 
many well educated deaf persons who declined to use the manual al- 
phabet, and depended wholly on speech and lip-reading in their com- 
munications with others. With these he has found himself laboring 
under restrictions, such as have been referred to, which detracted not 
a little from the freedom and consequently from the pleasure of con- 
versation ; and he does not remember a single instance of such inter- 
course when he was not led to reflect on the great advantage attach- 
ing to the use of the finger alphabet by the deaf. At this point the 
question naturally arises, “ What hinders deaf persons who have the 
power of speech and the ability to read from the lips of others from 
using the manual alphabet at will?” to which it may be replied, 
“Nothing whatever.” And when the question follows, “Why then 
do they not avail themselves of its benefits?” the answer is, “ Be- 
cause they have been unwisely advised by their teachers to abstain 
from its use, as well as from the use of the sign language, in the hope 
of attaining thereby to greater perfection in speech and lip-reading 
than they would be likely to do if they allowed themselves other 
means of communication.” And, moreover, they have in many in- 
stances been inspired by their teachers with a false shame of being 
taken for deaf-mutes, and their vanity has been inflamed by being 
assured that through the acquisition of speech they would be re- 
moved from the class in which their natural disability had placed 
them, and so “restored to society,” whatever that phrase, so often 
used by promoters of the oral method, may mean. 

The limits of this paper will not allow, an exhaustive discussion of 
these points; but the attention of the reader may be directed to the 
fact that speech and the manual alphabet do not constitute two lan- 
guages, rendering it important that only one should be cultivated at 
a time, — they are merely two forms of expressing the same language, 
and hence may be used interchangeably without fear of evil results. 
And those whose greatest interest in the education of the deaf cen- 
tres on perfecting them in speech and lip-reading should remember 
that with all their skill and zeal they cannot give the slightest hint 
of actual hearing to their pupils, and that failing in this they must re- 
main a c/ass in the community ; also that it is a mistaken kindness to 
cause their pupils to look down on such deaf persons as may fail to 
acquire speech. Besides having the important advantage of the use 
of the manual alphabet, deaf-mutes are more favorably situated than 
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the speaking-deaf in this, that their lack of speech gives them an addi- 
tional hold on the sympathies of others, They are felt to be more in 
need of a helping hand than those who undertake to communicate 
as the world does. The graceful movéments by which they convey 
their ideas are attractive and interesting; while the speech of the 
deaf, never perfect and often painfully defective, is repellent and 
sometimes even distressing. Not a few parents of young deaf-mutes, 
having heard the speech of those who had been taught to articulate, 
have insisted that their children should ot be instructed in speech, 
so disagreeable to them was the utterance of a totally deaf person. 
Still another advantage do well-educated deaf-mutes enjoy over the 
speaking-deaf, —and this is the free enjoyment and use of the language 
of signs. The terms “free enjoyment and use” are emphasized be- 
_ Cause it is true that the speaking-deaf do make a certain use of signs, 
in spite of the prohibition that is sought to be enforced in the oral 
schools. Assuming to reject them, both teachers and pupils resort 
to them, the latter often surreptitiously, for the simple reason that 
among the deaf they serve a purpose of which, in many instances, 
nothing can take the place. And this is a proof, though not the only 
one, of what has been already claimed, — that the language of signs 
is natural to the deaf. 

There is at present connected with the college at Washington a 
young man of rather more than average intelligence, whose first train- 
ing was received in an oral school where signs were very little used. 
After some years he was placed in an institution where the sign lan- 
guage in its full development was freely employed. This young man 
has assured the writer that the acquisition and use of the language of 
signs seemed to open a new world to him. Thought was stimulated ; 
a freedom of intercourse with others, unknown before, was developed ; 
the enjoyment of public speaking (through signs) was added; and 
the general pleasure of life doubled. What is true in the case of this 
young man has been true of others, and would be of many more were 
they similarly favored by circumstances. Without any attempt to dis- 
cuss this point exhaustively, it may be said that totally deaf persons 
can directly enjoy public speaking — such as lectures, preaching, ad- 
dresses, and discussions — only through the medium of the sign lan- 
guage. A friend may give them the substance of spoken discourses 
with the manual alphabet ; but the claim, made by some, that when 
they have mastered lip-reading they can understand public speaking, 
is not well founded. To be ex rapport with them, one who would 
address them directly must employ that language which alone is nat- 
ural to them. The writer has seen so much of the pleasure and 
profit derived by the deaf from addresses made to them in ¢heir own 
language, that he can think only with pity of the loss sustained by 
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those who, from mistaken notions of their own advantage, decline to 
make use of the means of communication which benignant Nature 
has especially designed for them. Strange as it seems to those 
who know in their own experience.what the resources and value of the 
sign language are in the education of the deaf, there are some who 
reject it and place it undera ban. That its use may be carried to 
injurious excess by injudicious persons is admitted ; but the same is 
true of many things which man cannot spare from the social economy. 

In urging the use of the language of signs, to a greater or less de- 
gree, in all schools for the deaf, no stronger arguments can be pre- 
sented than are given by one of the most distinguished and successful 
teachers of articulation in Germany, the late Moritz Hill of Weisenfels, 
whose experience as an instructor of the deaf in speech extended over 
a period of more than forty years. In his comprehensive work, “ Der 
gegenwartige Zustand des Taubstummen-Bildungswesens in Deutsch- 
land,” Mr. Hill alludes to the fact that some persons have charged upon 
the “ German method ” the proscription of every species of pantomimic 
language, and says: “ Such an idea must be attributed to malevolence 
or to unpardonable levity. This practice is contrary to nature and 
repugnant to the rules of sound educational science.” And then, after 
condemning even more sharply those who would attempt to educate 
the deaf without signs, he gives the following’ Compuenensive estimate 
of the value of the sign language : — 


“TI acknowledge in this language of natural signs, — 

“1, One of the two universally intelligible innate forms of expression granted 
by God to mankind, — a form which is in reality more or less employed by every 
human being. 

“2. The only form of expression which by the deaf and dumb child can be fash- 
ioned without the aid of extraordinary practice, just as his mother tongue suffices 
to the hearing child, eventually arranging itself into forms of thought, and unfold- 
ing itself into spoken language. 

“3. The reflex of actual experiences. 

“4. The element in which the mental life of the deaf-mute begins to germinate 
and grow; the only means whereby on his admission to the school he may ex- 
press his thoughts, feelings, and wishes. 

“5. Avery imperfect natural production, because it remains for the most part 
abandoned to a limited sphere of hap-hazard culture. 

“6. A valuable mirror for the teacher, in which the intellectual stand-point of 
his pupil is exhibited to him. 

“7, At first the only, and consequently indispensable, means of comprehension 
between teacher and pupil, but not a language which we merely need to translate 
into ours in order to induct him into the latter tongue. 

“8. An instrument of mental development and substantial instruction made use 
of in the intercourse of the pupils with each other ; for example, the well-known 
beneficial influences which result from the association of the new pupils with the 
more advanced. 

“9. A means, but not the only one, whereby to supply a lack of clearness in 
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other methods of communication, and leading back, in extraordinary cases, to the 
real object, or to its representation in drawing or model. 

“to. The most convenient, quick, and certain means in many cases of mak- 
ing one’s self understood by deaf-mutes, whether during tuition or out of school 
hours, and therefore also employed, perhaps, very often without need, even with- 


out volition. 
“11. A very welcome means of revisal and correction when articulation brings 


into use, for example, an ambiguous word. 

‘12. A most efficacious means of assisting even pupils in the higher degrees of 
school training, giving light, warmth, animation to spoken language, which for some 
time after its introduction continues dull and insipid. 

“13. A practicable means of communication with others beyond the walls of 
the deaf and dumb institution, whether it be used by itself or in connection with 
articulation.” 


Then, after extending somewhat the train of thought suggested by 
these clearly stated points, the author thus concludes what he has to 
say in this part of his book on the use of signs :— 


“ But it is particularly in the teaching of religion that the language of pantomime 
plays an important part, especially when it is not only necessary to instruct but to 
operate on sentiment and will, either because here this language is indispensable 
to express the moral state of man, his thoughts and his actions, or that the word 
alone makes too little impression on the eye of the mute to produce, without the aid 
of pantomime, the desired effect in a manner sure and sufficient.” 


Who will take the responsibility of proscribing the use of the lan- 
guage of signs in the general education of the deaf in the face of such 
testimony from such a source, after such an experience ? 

The importance of the sign language to the deaf might be still fur- 
ther discussed; but the limits of this paper will allow nothing more 
than the remark that the fifth point quoted from Hill shows that with 
all his appreciation of the value of signs he had never developed them, 
as the French and American instructors have done, for certainly 
they have not been left to “a limited sphere of hap-hazard culture” in 


France or in the United States. 


It now remains to answer, in a practical manner, the question 
chosen as the title to this paper. That no one method is to dis- 
place all others has, it is believed, been made evident. There must 
then be a system that shall include every method which can be shown 
to be of real service to any sub-class or order of the deaf. The writer 
has made use, in several publications, of the term “Combined Sys- 
tem ” in advocating the cause of the deaf. This term is thought to 
be an expressive one, and is certainly broad enough to include every- 
thing that is valuable to the deaf. That there may be no misappre- 
hension of its meaning an attempt will be made to show how it is 
susceptible of somewhat different applications under conditions not 
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identical. In a small State or section, where for economical reasons 
it would be impracticable to have more than one institution for the 
education of the deaf, the Combined System would suggest divisions 
and classes in which oral instruction would be emphasized and made 
prominent, while in other divisions and classes no attention would be 
paid to this branch. In such States as New York, Ohio, Pennsylva- 
nia, Indiana, and Illinois, the Combined System would call for the 
establishment of separate schools in which the several methods might 
be pursued, care being taken that the capabilities of the pupil and the 
peculiarity of the method should be in harmony. And as it is true 
that, in the country generally, articulation ought to have a more prom- 
inent place in the education of the deaf than is at present accorded to 
it, it is to be hoped that the example set by New England and New 
York of maintaining schools in which only those pupils shall be re- 
tained who are found capable of success in speech, may be speedily 
followed by Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois, in all which 
States there is urgent need of increased provision for this branch of 
public instruction! 

Having secured, under the Combined System, either in separate 
schools or in well divided classes, the application of the different 
methods accepted as valuable to the djverse capabilities of the deaf, 
the use of the manual alphabet and the language of signs in all schools 
is to be urged, —these means of communication being employed, of 
course, to a much greater extent in silent schools than in those fol- 
lowing the oral method. But in the latter it is earnestly recommended 
that advanced pupils, such as have practically mastered speech, be 
afforded the great advantage of receiving moral and religious instruc- 
tion through signs, as well as the benefit of lectures and addresses of a 
secular character. It would thus become necessary that all teachers 
of the deaf should be familiar with the manual alphabet, and that in 
every oral school there should be one or more of the instructors well 
versed in the language of signs. In the silent schools care should be 
taken in the employment of signs, lest their excessive use interfere 
with the progress of the pupil in mastering verbal language ; and in 
such schools the use of the manual alphabet should be encouraged, 
even with very young pupils, as a means of conversation among them- 
selves and with their teachers. The importance of employing in all 
schools only well trained teachers, and such as possess a natural fit- 
ness for the work of instruction, cannot be overestimated ; for no 
method, however valuable in itself, can be successful, except when 


1 By the benevolent bequests of a lady recently deceased in Philadelphia, the authorities 
of the Pennsylvania Institution for the Deaf and Dumb have come into the possession of 
funds, with which they have determined to establish two separate schools for small children 
in Philadelphia, — one following the oral method, the other the sign method. 
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practised by able and skilful hands. And if to secure the services of 
such it be necessary to pay what may seem to be large salaries, it is 
to be hoped that the spirit of benevolence, which leads legislatures to 
provide for so humane a work as the education of the deaf, will not 
fail of providing that the work may be done in the best possible 
manner. . 

Economy in public expenditure, as in private, is no doubt a virtue ; 
but its over-cultivation produces the vice of parsimony as readily in 
the one case as in the other. And it is a fact greatly to be deplored, 
that, in schools for the deaf as in others, the welfare of pupils has 
suffered because of a disposition to make use of inferior services 
in order that appropriations and taxation may be slightly diminished. 
An evil largely due to such mistaken ideas of economy must not be 
overlooked in this connection ; namely, the enlargement of single in- 
stitutions until the number of pupils under one management is 
counted by many hundreds. It is argued that one school of four or 
five hundred pupils can be conducted at much less than double the 
expense of two schools, each of half the number. Granting this, it 
will be admitted on the other hand by all candid persons, that the 
congregation of large numbers of children away from their homes for 
purposes of education involves many evils, which may be in a great 
degree avoided by allowing the numbers in a single establishment to 
be no more than is necessary to a suitable arrangement of grades and 
classes. 


At the beginning of this article an allusion was made to “ heated 
controversies ” which have been maintained with more or less of bit- 
terness as to the merits of rival methods of instructing the deaf. 

Perhaps this effort to answer the question How shall the deaf be edu- 
cated? can be closed in no more satisfactory manner than by record- 
ing the gratifying fact, that while in Europe these “ controversies” are 
continued in a spirit which is not always magnanimous, or even fair, 
in our own country harmony prevails among those whose views as to 

_the relative advantages of the different methods are not yet in perfect 
accord. Cordial interchange of sentiments takes place in conventions 
to which all teachers, of whatever shade of opinion, are invited: Suc- 
cess under any method is recognized and applauded. And a tendency 
is plainly discernible towards a general approval of such a Combined 
System as has been described, in the successful operation of which, 
throughout our whole country, the best possible results are to be 
anticipated. 

EpwarD M. GALLAUDET. 
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ANOTHER UNWRITTEN CHAPTER OF THE 
LATE WAR. 


5 ke E title of this article may remind the readers of the “ Review” 

of a previous one published more than a year ago, and recording 
some valiant and unappreciated deeds of men in the far West. From 
the publication of the former “ Unwritten Chapter” has resulted, some- 
what singularly, the preparation of this second one. Just about the 
time, now nearly twenty years ago, that Canby, Roberts, Carson, and 
their fellow fighters were holding the right wing of the National 
Union line, some striking events of which I was cognizant (in a 
sense pars fui) were transpiring at the antipodes,—in the far East, 
the Cathay of the poet, the Sinim of the Bible. Of the few Amer- 
icans who shared that knowledge with me, some sleep their last 
sleep, and others are widely scattered. In a remote region, one of 
them saw the table of contents of the “Review” containing the 
heading of the former article, with my name attached, and he at once 
sent for the number, feeling sure, as he told me when we recently met 
after sixteen years’ separation, that a paper with that title and from 
my pen could relate only to the stirring scenes in which we had 
together participated. This meeting having supplied certain details, 
and the short story being somewhat opportune at the present time, it 
is given as follows. 

Shanghai is the most important and most widely known of all the 
so-called “treaty ports” of China. Situated near the mouth of the 
great Yang-tsze, it is a most extensive mart for both exports and 
imports, and a large share of the revenue of the empire is derived 
from the local customs. Only about thirty years ago it was but little 
known to foreigners, and few of them were resident there. At this 
port, and at others, it should be borne in mind that foreigners do not 
live in the Chinese cities, but in cantonments, or what are called 
“foreign settlements,” usually quite distinct from the native towns. 
That at Shanghai has been rightly called the “ Model Settlement.” It 
lies to the north of the large, filthy, Chinese walled city and has grown 
to be a beautiful modern town. It is as worthy as Calcutta to be called 
the City of Palaces, and presents a very fine appearance to any one 
approaching by the river. It should be remembered that foreigners 
at these treaty ports are subject, not to native, but to what is called 
ex-territorial, jurisdiction,—the Chinese being by treaty compelled to 
abrogate all rights over their persons and property, — and the consul 
of each nation, or in the case of Great Britain a special local court, 
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possessing governmental and judicial powers. In spite of this, the 
residents of Shanghai have bound themselves together in a voluntary 
municipality of the most complete character, providing roads, bridges, 
drains, and an excellent police force. Here, up to 1861, brethren 
literally dwelt together in unity,—national differences being almost 
forgotten in common interests of defence, business, and social inter- 
course. The large majority of the residents are always, of course, Eng- 
lish, probably on the average five times outnumbering the Americans, 
of whom there may have been in and about the settlement at the be- 
ginning of that year four to five hundred. 

When it was first known that the Civil War had actually begun, the 
sentiment universally prevalent among the English was that of warm 
sympathy with the Confederate cause. The Americans, on the other 
hand, being mainly merchants, or connected with them, were ardent 
Union men. There were some missionaries from the South, but 
they exerted no influence whatsoever. The case of the one Southern 
sympathizer, not a missionary, was such a remarkable one as to 
warrant special mention. 

At the beginning of the war, this man, a “rough” from San 
Francisco, while dining at a public table, had some words with a 
worthy American ship-master in regard to the political situation, and, 
meeting him afterward at the entrance of the dining-room, stabbed 
him to the heart and fled. The excitement among the American 
residents was so intense that a reward of some ten thousand dollars 
was at once offered for him, dead or alive. In spite of this he man- 
aged to escape detection for at least a year, when he sailed in a 
French vessel for Nagasaki (Japan), and had the temerity, while in the 
harbor of that place, to come ashore and appear in a billiard room. 
A man from Shanghai who was present rose from his seat, and point- 
ing his finger at him said: “That is the murderer!” The scoun- 
drel at once fled to the shelter of the French vessel, and thence to 
the French consulate. A party of American captains, with loaded re- 
volvers, formed a cordon around this consulate, outside of its grounds, 
and, relieving each other by turns, swore he should never leave it 
alive. The man, seeing that all attempt to escape was useless, sent 
to the American consul to come and take him. He was conveyed in 
irons to Shanghai by a British man-of-war, tried by a consular court, 
found guilty, and executed. Such was the career of the only active 
American secession sympathizer in the Model Settlement. 

The Americans found their position from the beginning of the war 
anything but a pleasant one. Their social relations with the English, 
who so greatly outnumbered them, were rudely disturbed ; and no 
one who lived during those four troubled years in the United States 
can form any adequate idea of the intense hostility and bitterness 
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with which the English, and especially the colonial English, regarded 
the Union cause. Ultimately, of course, a sort of modus vivendi was 
established ; but, the telegraph and the American steam-line across 
the Pacific being yet in the future, all information regarding the 
progress of military operations came to these loyal American hearts 
through English channels, and was often distorted to the extent of 
malignity. Worse yet was still tocome. In the month of January, 
1862, a piece of news fell upon the community like a thunder-bolt. 
It may be imagined in what shape the story of the Trent affair would 
be given by an English newspaper ardently devoted to the Southern 
cause. It was just such an account which the American residents 
saw displayed in large type as they opened the “Straits Times” 
brought by the incoming mail. It was a heavy blow indeed to the 
little band of exiles, for war with England appeared perfectly inevita- 
ble; and under the best of circumstances their position was a very 
precarious one. The statement now about to be made in regard to 
the immediately formed purpose of the British*is so extraordinary 
that one should not presume to print it, were it not derived from the 
lips of unimpeachable consular and naval authorities of that nation. 
It was at once determined by them that the neutrality of this great 
and practically cosmopolitan port should not be in the least regarded, 
but that, immediately upon the arrival of the expected declaration of 
war, American property in and about Shanghai should be seized and 
destroyed, or confiscated. Probably a more high-handed and lawless 
determination was never conceived ; but unfortunately it is historical, 
and, it is believed, is now for the first time made public. It is known 
to but few, and it was known to fewer at the time. While in igno- 
rance of it, the Americans, or a part of them, had made up their minds 
to a course of action. 

There arrived just at this time from New York a new, large, and 
powerful steamer called the “ Poyang.” She was commanded by Cap- 
tain George Briggs, and was intended for local trade. In the expecta- 
tion that she might encounter Confederate cruisers on the yoyage out, 
she had been provided with four large cannon, two of them rifled, 
an efficient stand of small-arms, and a letter-of-marque. The Jack- 
sonian motto that “desperate courage makes one a majority” is as 
true of the American as of any created being. The Spaniard, the 
Apache Indian, the Malay pirate, is by no means as coolly desperate 
and determined a creature as some sober, God-fearing, New England 
seafaring man who sees his employers’ interests ——and perhaps his 
own little share in the vessel, purchased by his hard earnings — in 
peril. By such a class of men, with the utmost celerity, a plan was 
conceived and a compact formulated. It was decided to dorrow the 
“Poyang.” Not a British man-of-war in the Eastern seas could 
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steam within several knots of her, or possessed a piece of ordnance 
with a range approaching that of her rifled guns. A commander was 
at hand who knew every port in Japan, including those where coal 
was to be had, and not yet opened to commerce. Among the motley 
crew of soldiers of fortune attracted to China in the hope of employ- 
ment in the war with the Taeping rebels, were found a dozen expe- 
rienced gunners. With them and a small crew, the “ Poyang” was to 
steam rapidly out of the harbor and up to the Ochotsk sea, where 
three hundred men were to be picked from the American whalers 
there cruising, and taken on board. Within a few weeks, every British 
mail steamer with her treasure, every richly-laden clipper ship, and 
indeed more than one man-of-war would have been at her mercy; 
and it is altogether safe to say that the doings of the “Alabama” or 
the “ Shenandoah ” would have been a child’s story compared to those 
of the “ Poyang.” It is as certain as death that this plan would have 
been carried out, had the next mail steamer brought the news of a dec- 
laration of war being certain. This plan was made, be it remembered, 
without any general knowledge of the intentions of the English just 
mentioned, and as a contribution of the American exile band to their 
country’s cause. On the principle that the devil should be fought 
with fire, it was entirely in accordance with dramatic fitness that such 
an outrageous and lawless course as threatened them should be met, 
as it was, by another one characterized by a strange barbaric force ; 
and I take pleasure in giving to the public some account of the au- 
thor thereof. 

About 1860, a man of pleasant and youthful appearance came 
ashore from a sailing vessel at Shanghai. His name was Frederic 
T. Ward; he was born in Salem, Massachusetts ; was something of 


a seafaring man, and it was said that he had been with Walker in 


Nicaragua. After his arrival in China, he distinguished himself in 
the novel occupation of taking cities from the Taeping rebels by con- 
tract. Having assembled a band of fighters of all nationalities and 


‘degrees, he coolly proposed to the Imperial authorities to capture a 


certain city for a fixed sum. He carried this out to the letter, re- 
ceived his pay, and undertook further service in the same direction. 
He was regarded by most people as an outlaw, by many as a despe- 
tado. After operating for some time in the neighborhood of Shang- 
hai, he went further into the country, and for quite a long period not 
much was heard about him. After this lapse of time, the rebels ap- 
proached Shanghai, and considerable alarm was felt for the safety of 
the settlement. At a critical moment the surprising news was re- 
ceived that this outlaw and desperado, who had equipped and drilled 
three native regiments in the best manner and according to the most 
modern rules, had fallen upon the approaching army,— which many 
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times outnumbered his own force,—routed them with considerable 
slaughter, and dispelled all danger. From that time forth he was 
held in far greater, and daily-increasing, consideration. When it was 
decided by the allies to establish what was called the “thirty-mile 
radius” around Shanghai, and to announce to the rebels that they 
would not be allowed under any circumstances to pass its limits, this 
lately-despised Dugald Dalgetty and his drilled regiments became 
very important factors in the situation. British generals, colonels, 
captains, and notably Vice-Admiral Hope,—a splendid old paladin, 
who had had three vessels sunk under him, and a link of chain shot 
into his side at the battle near the Peiho forts, — became extremely po- 
lite, and admitted him to their councils. A more remarkable instance 
of a man “living down” a bad name has rarely been seen. Ward be- 
came a Chinaman ; he was called Hwa, and married the daughter of a 
well-known native named Takee. He was of short stature, but well ° 
made and athletic. He had blue eyes, a black mustache, and black 
hair worn long on his shoulders. His manners were excellent, and 
his voice pleasant. He was supposed, and rightly, to be very rich ; and 
it is probable that no foreigner ever attained anything like a similar po- 
sition in the Chinese service. It is a fact that an official of very high 
rank, whose name is familiar in modern Chinese history, was kept 
waiting by him at his door, later brusquely bidden to enter, and then 
roundly abused for presuming to think that Hwa would come to the 
door to meet him ; to which treatment the official meekly submitted. 
I remember, as if it were yesterday, seeing this remarkable man for 
the last time in his life, riding, in the streets of Shanghai, a gray 
Arab which he had borrowed from me. Knowing that on the morrow 
he was to direct an assault at the town of Ningpo, I asked him if, while 
exposed to such perils, he had made provision for the care of his prop- 
erty in case of his death. He sat erect on the horse, the blue frock- 
coat, which he almost always wore, buttoned tightly across his breast ; 
and, placing his hand on his left side, and designating the outline of a 
little book in his pocket, he replied, “It is all there.” Within about 
twenty-four hours he was mortally wounded. A British naval captain 
and his coxswain were with him during the last few moments which he 
lived. These moments he employed in a brief statement in regard to 
his affairs, which he was unable to sign, but to which the captain and 
coxswain certified as correctly taken down. The little book was still 
in the breast-pocket of his coat, which lay across the back of a chair ; 
but after the officer first on guard with the body was relieved, it was ° 
never again seen. It is not proper to detail here certain well-grounded 
suspicions as to the why and wherefore of its disappearance; suffice 
it to say that of the immense fortune which General Ward was be- 
lieved, indeed known, to possess, but the harest fraction was ever 
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traced, and the “ Ward Estate case” is a cause célébre in the annals of 
the United States Consular Court at Shanghai. 

It is a great pity that this man’s life has never been written. Had 
the operations in which he was engaged been completed, he would 
have been made a Prince of the Blood Royal, and Commander-in- 
Chief of the armies in China. There is no doubt that he had a well- 
defined and consuming ambition to bring this great empire into line 
with Eastern nations; and an officer of his staff, with whom I 
was well acquainted, told me that if he had never before believed 
in the Divine direction of earthly affairs, he would have done so 
after he had seen in Ward’s death a direct interference from on 
high with a purpose carried on, and to be carried out, with fire and 
sword. 

After Ward’s death, Captain Gordon of the British engineer service, 
about whom the world has heard so much in late years, succeeded, 
with great assistance from his own country and France, in completing 
the work, with which Ward had made such eminent progress, of sup- 
pressing the rebellion. In consideration of the glamour surrounding 
Gordon’s doings, it is a shame that the transcendent military prowess 
and achievements of the American soldier should be so little known 
to fame as they are. At the conclusion of the war, the Chinese, to the 
great disgust of the Shanghai residents, erected a hideous stone mon- 
ument on the bund or water-front, on which were recorded the names 
of foreign officers who had fallen in their service. The list was headed 
with absolute effrontery by the name of General Ward as a staff officer. 
A few nights after this monstrosity was completed, the foreign com- 
munity showed their appreciation thereof by painting it a bright red. 
Later on an Englishman in the Chinese service published in the 
local paper an account of receipts and disbursements in connection 
with the monument. He was probably more at home in fighting reb- 
els than in book-keeping, and he made a terrible mess with the sum 
of $145.86, which he debited and credited promiscuously. Thereupon 
a resident wrote to the paper somewhat as follows : — 


S1r, —I perceive that Mr. —— has great trouble with this unlucky balance of 
dollars 145.86, which keeps cropping up at all times and in all places. I suggest 
that it be used in removing the monument. 


When the English were forming their precious plan above described, 
it must be supposed that they either forgot Ward’s original nationality 
or imagined that he had totally renounced it; for they confided to him 
some of the details, ta which he listened with attention, and without 
making a sign. To me he once quietly remarked: “I was an Ameri- 
can before I was a Chinaman; and these Englishmen will find it out.” 
Then to a few confidential friends he communicated a very forcible 
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counterplot, foreshadowed in these words, and elaborated with as 
much care as celerity. Some features of it were as follows. 

As the English have a large import trade which the Americans 
have not, their material possessions in and about Shanghai were very 
much greater than those of the latter. In 1870 they were estimated 
to be worth the enormous sum of fifty-two million pounds sterling, 
and at the time of the expected war they amounted to a large fraction 
of this sum. Ward was well aware of this; and he determined to 
mass, quietly and secretly as he could, easily do, a large body of his 
disciplined troops at a town some twenty miles distant, from which a 
forced march could readily be made without any warning. Entirely 
under his control was a guild of what one might politely call priva- 
teers, or junks manned by desperadoes of a piratical class thoroughly 
armed. A large body of these privateers he proposed ordering into 
the river before the settlement, and distributing among the few naval 
and many merchant vessels flying the British flag. On board such 
junks is carried a fearful engine of destruction known by a name un- 
mentionable to ears polite. It is a species of hand grenade of earth- 
enware, easily broken, and filled with a composition not only possess- 
ing the destructive qualities of Greek fire, but capable of suffocating 
those among whom it strikes. It is this which places any vessel, 
however heavily armed, in a dangerous position when at anything 
like close quarters with a Chinese pirate. On the day, grimly said 
General Ward, on which his British friends should begin the seizure 
of the property of Americans, the latter would have warning from him 
of what was to happen during the ensuing night. Of such happen- 
ings it was needful for him to enter into but few details. They were 
summed up with the quiet remark that the next morning would see 
the British portion of Shanghai “a heap of smouldering and looted 
ruins.” To any one who should read this statement, and pronounce 
it overstrained or fanciful, I would simply remark that the reader did 
not know General Ward. 

As every one is aware, the threatened war with England was averted; 
but her hostility towards the Union cause, as displayed in the far 
East, was maintained with increasing bitterness till the end. We 
had but one man-of-war in those seas,—the old sailing vessel “ James- 
town,” Captain Cicero Price, U.S. N.; and no one of her officers will 
forget to his dying day the savage manner in which the rules for- 
bidding her hospitality were enforced. But all of them who survive 
must remember with intense satisfaction that the report in the mili- 
tary and naval station of Hong Kong that the American iron-clad 
“ Jamestown” was coming to bombard the place produced a fearful 
panic, and that the “ Jamestown Battery,” hastily constructed on the 
heights to meet this ludicrously imaginary peril, is shown to this day. 
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Mail after mail brought venomously garbled accounts of Union disas- 
ters. It was hard at times for the Americans to bear up against the 
temporary depression caused by such news, and by the atmosphere 
about them; but their doyen, a well-known and patriotic merchant, 
used to say to them: “ Don’t be weak-kneed, boys! It takes Grant 
a little longer to carry out his plans than we hoped, but he will do it: 


‘ The mills of God grind slowly, but they grind exceeding small.’ ” 


One day, at the end of a commercial telegram sent from London 
to catch the mail steamer at a certain port, came the welcome words, 
“‘Alabama’ destroyed off Cherbourg by the ‘ Kearsarge.’” It is safe 
to say that if the noted firm which had an inspiration to add such words 
to a strictly commercial despatch should search their press copy-book 
for half a century of their existence, they would find a record of noth- 
ing which gave such genuine pleasure. Old captains who had heard 
of it called at the office of the merchants receiving it, and asked to be 
allowed to see the telegram with their own eyes. When the mail 
arrived which brought details, every American supposed that there 
was at last an affair about which nothing unfavorable could be said in 
the English papers. Yet after nearly twenty years I can feel again 
the intense indignation with which I read in the “Overland Mail,” 
instead of a laudation of the pluck of Winslow, Thornton, and their 
men, a deliberate statement that great credit was due to the gunnery 
of the trained British seamen from the “ Excellent” (a training-ship), 
who had been placed on board of the “Alabama”! The attention 
of the reader is respectfully directed to this pleasant little item of 
history. 

The long night however drew to an end, and bright morning at last 
dawned. On the 22d of May, 1865, the people walking on the bund 
at Shanghai saw over the low paddy fields a vessel coming up the river, 
covered with flags. Glasses were quickly sought, and they declared 
her to be the American steamer “ Oriflamme,” with signals flying 
from her mast heads. A few minutes more, and a glance at the book 
translated them. The little parti-colored flags blown out by the mon- 
soon over the marshes of the Yang-tsze delta told the long-hoped-for 
and glorious news, “ RICHMOND IS TAKEN!” 

Of the scene which followed no adequate description can be given. 
American store-keepers placed their entire stocks of goods at the dis- 
posal of their countrymen, declining to receive any money therefor ; 
bottles of champagne were distributed to all who wanted them ; six can- 
non were taken from the Chinese arsenal, and a liberal supply of Brit- 
ish windows broken therewith ; a procession was formed, marched to 


the American consul’s house, placed the American flag on the roof, 
_ and wound up the proceedings in an orthodox manner by demanding 
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aspeech. In fact these good people, whose hearts had so long been 
sick with hope deferred, went fairly mad with delight. In their de- 
spondency they had sometimes thought themselves “men without a 
country,” — and what that feeling is to an exile, few can realize. Now 
they knew that they again possessed this inestimable blessing. 

In the course of the festivities of the day just mentioned, a small 
Englishman emerged from the custom house, and putting his one 
glass in his eye asked “ what the deuce the Yankees were making all 
this row about?” <A grim American who heard him, bided his time. 
- Two days later, the 24th of May, the British community, although not 
in the least recovered from their horrible disappointment at the pres- 
ervation of the Union, were forced by custom to celebrate the Queen’s 
birthday, and the ships were dressed as usual. Then came the oppor- 
tunity of the grim American. Walking into the custom house, and 
standing with his hands in his California pistol pockets, he cried 
in a loud voice: “I am glad to see that you lime-juicers? have found 
out that Richmond is taken, It takes you fellows at least forty-eight 
hours to get a thing through your heads!” 

Strange, indeed, in the relations between England and the United 
States, are the revenges which the whirligig of time has brought. It 
is less than twenty years since she firmly believed us to be in the throes 
of dissolution, and did all in her power to aid the process. In this year 
of grace we, on the other hand, are once more in the flush of life 
and strength. Great dangers, and apparently insurmountable obsta- 
cles, — internecine, political, commercial, financial,—all have been 
brushed from our path; and we are at peace with all the world. 
Great Britain, however, is not altogether so fortunate. She is prob- 
ably the best judge of the extent of the danger to come to her from 
internal and external complications ; yet while we might be disposed 
to make light of any disaster to accrue from the Irish troubles, her 
extreme anxiety as to our course in that connection would seem to 
indicate that she does not under-rate it. In speaking of this subject, 
any respectable, not to say sensible, American writer would desire 
to guard himself from the slightest suspicion of sympathy with the 
“dynamite patriots;” but their case affords a happy illustration. 
Had King Solomon lived until 1881, he would never have recorded 
his celebrated saying about novelties; for he would have seen the 
nation which planned the seizure of American property in the neutral 
port of a weak country, and which placed Her Majesty’s trained naval 
funners from the “ Excellent” on board the “ Alabama,” calling upon 
the United States to suppress the newspapers in which these harmless 
dynamite patriots print their ravings. One might envy the Secre- 


1 Seafaring men always call Englishmen “ Lime-juicers,” on account of a law of Par- 
liament requiring the use of lime-juice at sea. 
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tary of State in whose term of office the British call upon us for such 
an extraordinary demonstration of neutrality. In the records of his 
department could be found a “Complete Letter Writer,” ready to his 
hand, in the stern, cold replies made during four long years by the 
British Foreign Office to the earnest appeals of Mr. Seward and Mr. 
Adams. Addresses and signatures changed, their ipsissima verba 
would admirably serve the purpose. Yet there is no doubt that this 
model would not be followed, but that our authorities would loyally 
do their duty. Small blame to them and to our whole people if the 
“old Adam” were strong in them, and if they found it difficult to sup- 
press a sort of regret that Great Britain should fare at our hands so very 
much better than we fared at hers. An English writer in the “ Pall 
Mall Gazette” put the case very happily some years ago, when com- 
menting upon an editorial in which surprise was expressed at an 
absence of warm, friendly feeling on the part of America towards 
England. He asked why it should be otherwise ; for, said he, “the 
Americans are not children, and they have memories.” There can be 
few middle-aged men in this country, familiar with the doings of Eng- 
land during our war, into whose souls the iron did not enter. As 
years pass on, business and social relations, mutual sympathies and 
interests, pleasant and friendly intercourse, may overlay it with a 
stratum of good-will, but there it is. Such must particularly be the 
case with those who lived abroad, and were, so to speak, a little be- 
hind the scenes. They too would do their duty unflinchingly; but all 
the while there would come surging up in their minds vivid recollec- 
tions of the fell purposes, the rank injustice, and the overt acts of the 
past. One may find in his reflections upon this subject some sug- 
gestions of two striking episodes in the life of General Andrew Jack- 
son, as portrayed by Mr. Parton. There is that magnificent account 
of the celebrated action which has made the eighth of January a 
memorable day in our history; of the splendid columns of Paken- 
ham, the Peninsular veterans, and the “ praying Highlanders,” moving 
upon the low rough works at New Orleans, which a deserter had 
reported as very weak, but behind which, he forgot to say, were 
standing three thousand Kentucky and Tennessee riflemen, the finest 
in the world; of the wonderful scene when General William Carroll 
gave the word, and “at first with a certain deliberation, afterward in 
hottest haste, always with deadliest effect, the riflemen plied their 
terrible weapon.” Then, in strange contrast to this, is an account of 
a scene in Jackson’s childhood in the Carolinas, near the end of the 
Revolution, when a British officer struck the boy, a prisoner of -war, 
with his sword, inflicting wounds of which he carried the marks to 
his grave. In narrating this latter incident, an aged relative made 
the quiet remark, “J warrant Andy thought of it at New Orleans.” 

A. A. Hayes, Jr. 
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“ He who has so far distinguished himself from the generality of writers, by 
the clearness and significancy of what he says.” — BisHop BERKELEY. 


HERE is perhaps no living Englishman, whose career has not 

been political, who has influenced the present generations of 
men more profouridly than Professor Huxley. The political genius 
of Mr. Gladstone has swayed the fortunes of millions; but as many 
men perhaps have, directly or indirectly, had their inmost beliefs 
affected by the powerful thoughts and forcible utterance of the 
naturalist. Professor Huxley’s success could not have come at any 
earlier period, for he is pre-eminently a man of his own time. In the 
first part of this century his purely scientific labors might have had 
an equally prosperous course, but he could not have achieved his 
present fame and popularity when the public were not to be propiti- 
ated by libations of scientific knowledge. Now all is changed; the 
public eagerly indulge themselves with light science, and no one 
serves up the tid-bits of thought more daintily than does Professor 
Huxley. His reputation is two-fold: he is esteemed as an investi- 
gator and admired as a teacher and expounder. The success of his 
last book on the cray-fish is surprising, when we consider that a book 
on an animal which most people have never seen alive, and with 
which they have only vague associations of red claws ornamenting a 
dish not particularly good, has been sold by the thousand, translated 
into several languages, and read by noblemen, teachers, clergymen, 
and young girls. Probably no one else could have written the book 
and secured for it, through his reputation, such extraordinary atten- 
tion: an essay from Huxley’s pen on one of the lower animals excites 
so much interest that all the leading Reviews of England contain arti- 
cles upon it. Nevertheless this success is merited ; but it began with 
earlier productions, and these foundations of Huxley’s celebrity are at 
this day well worth consideration. 

In estimating the extent and value of what this distinguished nat- 
uralist has done, it is necessary to consider separately his original 
contributions to knowledge and his communications of science through 
essays and lectures to others lacking his special learning. Let us 
first glance briefly at his investigations. Huxley had his own way to 
make. His father was a schoolmaster in the little village of Ealing, 
where the opportunities of early and advanced education were, it may 
be supposed, somewhat scant. Thomas Henry Huxley was born in this 
out-of-the-way place on May 4, 1825 ; and it is related of him that his 
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education was accomplished mainly by his own boyish energy. His 
manhood opened with that forlorn beginning of many a successful ca- 
reer, a period, — in his case brief, — of medical practice among the poor 
of London. Fortunately, he entered the Royal naval service, and, 
owing to the discernment and wise patronage of Sir John Richardson, 
was appointed surgeon on board the “ Rattlesnake.” In this vessel 
he started, late in the year 1846, on a cruise round the world. He 
returned in 1850, having circumnavigated the globe. Captain Stanley 
was in command of the vessel which was sent especially to explore 
certain parts of the coast of Australia and the neighboring seas. 
During this long voyage, Huxley carried out several extended investi- 
gations upon marine animals, and from time to time sent to England 
memoirs describing the results. On board he was isolated from com- 
munication with the scientific world, and secluded from all knowledge 
of the reception his writings had encountered. The first article con- 
tributed from the “ Rattlesnake” was “On the Anatomy and Affini- 
ties of the Medusz ;” which was read before the Royal Society, June 
21, 1849.1 Its merit secured the honor of a translation by Jules 
Haime into French,? and was, we believe, his third scientific paper. 
Macgillivray, who prepared the account of the voyage ultimately pub- 
lished, was the official naturalist of the expedition; but Huxley was 
encouraged to pursue his investigations not only by Captain Stanley, 
who was a man with a rare appreciation of talent, but also by prom- 
ises held out by the Lords of the Admiralty, which led him to expect 
assistance in the publication of his discoveries. Upon his return he 
found his memoirs were much esteemed by competent judges ; but 
the Admiralty would not redeem their pledge, although many per- 
sons interested themselves in securing justice to the young naturalist. 
Their efforts were in vain, and observations so industriously made 
still lacked an opportunity of publication to the world. This must 
have been a time full of discouragement to Huxley ; and in 1853 he 
gave up his connection with the navy, from which so little satisfaction 
was to be extracted. Several years later part of his “ Rattlesnake” 
work was published by the Ray Society. 

Talent so unusual, however, does not wait long for the opening to 
further development. After a year’s interval we find him,in 1854, 
appointed the successor of the distinguished Edward Forbes, as Pro- 
fessor of Natural History in the Royal School of Mines, — a position 
which he still holds. Thus was begun a life of great activity and rare 
fruitfulness. At the early age of twenty-nine he had earned an as- 
sured and desirable position. Yet even before this, honors if not 
support had come to him. When only twenty-six, he was elected a 


1 Published in the Philosophical Transactions for 1849, pp. 413-434- 
? Annales des Sciences Naturelles. — Zodlogie, Tome xv. 1851, pp. 331-358. 
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Fellow of the Royal Society, — an uncommon recognition of merit. In 
maturer life honors have of course flowed abundantly to him. It is 
always interesting and pleasant to know that ability has successfully 
advanced from obscurity to wide and acknowledged usefulness. With 
Huxley this is particularly the case, because we cannot but suspect, 
that, when the Admiralty treated him with official coldness, and no 
definite opening toa scientific career had presented itself, he came near 
turning aside from science into the pitfall of professional celebrity, 
where so much talent and genius are engulfed. He might have been 
a successful physician; but in that case what a rich vein of mental 
treasure would have been buried beyond recovery ! 

Huxley's present high rank among scientific men contrasts vividly 
with his early years. There is a charming interest in the preface 
to his work, before alluded to, containing his “ Rattlesnake” discov- 
eries, and published by the Ray Society, He refers to his delusive 
hopes of Government assistance, and writes with ardent gratefulness 
of the encouragement and kindness shown to him by older savants, 
The young naturalist felt very warmly towards those who had ex- 
tended to him a helping hand. Now it falls to Huxley to help other 
beginners, as he was himself helped; and this transmission of kind- 
ness to a younger generation is a trust he is believed faithfully to 
discharge. 

The Royal Society of London has published in eight thick quarto 
volumes a catalogue of all the papers which have appeared in scien- 
tific serials between 1800 and 1873. The list is quite full, although 
Mr. S. H. Scudder has shown that a considerable number of publica- 
tions are entirely omitted. As regards English serials it is nearly 
complete. The catalogue is arranged by authors. Under “ Huxley, 
Thomas Henry,” there are 112 titles. The first bears date 1847; it 
is only a single paragraph in the report of the meeting of the British 
Association, entitled “ Examination of the blood of Amphioxus lance- 
olatus.” Amphioxus is the lowest vertebrate animal known, lower 
than the lowest fish. Indeed, Professor Semper considers it too low 
to be called a vertebrate at all. During the following six years came 
a succession of articles, mostly written on board the “ Rattlesnake,” 
and dealing with the comparative anatomy of invertebrates. In 1853 
his interest took a new direction; and in that year he published an 
article upon the minute structure of the teeth, the first of a series of 
researches in histology or microscopic anatomy. In 1857 he wrote, 
together with Professor Tyndall,-an essay on glaciers, containing the 
results of their joint observations on the Alps. After 1857 he ap- 
pears to have occupied himself mainly with vertebrates, and after 
1859 with Palzontology. In 1864 he added to these multiple inter- 
ests and active studies the science of Anthropology, his first pub- 
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lished investigation in this field bearing the date of that year. All 
along between the special memoirs are others of wider import, many 
of them dealing with the most profound problems of zodlogy. These, 
even at an early date, frequently took the form of lectures, often at 
the Royal Institution. During the last ten years a larger proportion 
of his time has been devoted to writing for the Reviews and to 
the delivery of addresses on public occasions. Indeed, we imagine 
that when a good speech is desired on any subject, with which a 
- broad-minded scientist might be thought qualified to cope, an English- 
man instinctively thinks of Huxley. Thus, during the past summer 
he delivered two important addresses,— one before the International 
Medical Congress, the other before the British Association for the 
Advancement of Science. Besides the writings already alluded to, 
there are several independent publications, various reports, and also 
contributions to medical Journals. 

When we survey the whole series of Huxley’s researches, we are 
first impressed by the breadth of mind indicated by the wide range of 
topics and the large number of general questions he has treated. His 
writings report many discoveries of value and even high importance, 
which place him in the front rank of the army of original investiga- 
tors. But there are some, if not many, naturalists whose investiga- 
tions surpass in worth and novelty those of Huxley. On the other 
' hand, it may be fairly said that the able English biologist has no equal 
as an expounder, both to scientific and popular audiences, of matters 
difficult to comprehend. Nor perhaps is it too much to say that no one 
before ever wrote with such marvellous clearness, united with equal lit- 
erary finish. Clearness of writing, though of course always esteemed, 
has never been valued so highly as by our generation. Formerly an 
embellishment, it has now become a prime requisite, since so much of 
our reading has for its purpose to acquaint ourselves with the progress 
in special fields of knowledge, which we can enter only with a guide 
and interpreter. One reads a great many newspapers, novels, and 
other books as a pastime, and one reads also, more or less, for mental 
improvement. A very large proportion of what is perused with se- 
rious intent consists of accounts of results obtained by scientific 
researches, — results first given to the world in technical language, 
incomprehensible to the general reader. As knowledge grows con- 
stantly, and the supply of uninstructed ignorance is inexhaustible, 
there is unceasing occupation for the disseminators of science. It is 
here that Huxley is unsurpassed. His “ Lay Sermons” are master- 
pieces. They have a great intrinsic interest, and are fascinating by 
the skilfulness of their mere construction, — just as a painting attracts 
us both by its beauty and its technique. To us the Jay sermon en- 
titled “ A Piece of Chalk” is particularly admirable and impressive. 
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It is a product of high artistic genius. The reader is led from famil- 
iar every-day facts to great natural laws by logic so compelling that 
he almost believes he has discovered the laws himself. 

Professor Huxley’s popular works comprise on the one hand lec- 
tures and essays ; on the other, various text-books. The latter do not 
require more than brief allusions in this connection, since they ex- 
hibit little of their author’s personality beyond his power of clear and 
succinct statement. They are “ Elementary Lessons in Physiology,” 
“ Anatomy of Vertebrated Animals” and of “ Invertebrated Animals,” 
“ Physiography,” the “Crayfish: An Introduction to the study of 
Zodlogy,” and “ Lessons in Elementary Biology,” which last was writ- 
ten in conjunction with Prof. H. N. Martin, now of the Johns Hop- 
kins University. Of these the two on comparative anatomy are for 
special students, and are decidedly inferior to his other books in Ju- 
cidity of expression, and from the want of care shown in the selection 
of material. His “ Anatomies” cannot rank with the German man- 
uals of Siebold and Stamius, or of Gegenbaur. The “ Physiography” 
on the other hand is especially admirable. A better book could 
hardly be given to an intelligent child, or adult for that matter, not 
already familiarly versed in the science of “ physical geography,” as 
we still designate it. The book reads itself. It interests and holds 
a reader who has, perhaps, neither time nor inclination for closely 
attentive study. 

It is not yet generally known that a new school of naturalists has 
arisen in England under the leadership of Huxley, whose writings 
and teachings have introduced a novel conception of how a naturalist 
should study. The triad division of Natural History into mineralogy, 
botany, and zodlogy has been taught us so long and so persistently 
that it is very difficult for us to resign the error. Yet the separa- 
tion of botany and zodlogy is entirély unnatural, and is unjustifiable 
except as a survival from a past of imperfect knowledge and dis- 
torted views. The two sciences are both parts of a general science 
of life, now called biology. It is largely due to the influence of Hux- 
ley that this union of dismembered parts is slowly becoming more 
real in fact and in our thoughts. Twenty years ago a professor of 
biology was unheard of, although there were professors of general 
science, of natural history, of zodlogy, and so forth. At present there 
are several biologists. Nothing, however, testifies more emphatically 
to the potency of Huxley’s teaching than the fact that the biologists 
are found only, so far as I am aware, where his influence has been 
quite direct and strong. A biologist differs from other scientists in 

; that he makes the unity of all forms of life his fundamental concep- 
tion; and accordingly endeavors to acquaint himself with all the 
general characteristics and common features of living beings, consid- 
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ered in all their aspects, whether as structures or organisms, active 
machines, or sentient beings. Only this point of view, and no other, 
permits a true insight into vital phenomena. This broad conception 
is so obviously just that one can hardly realize that it is utterly re- 
jected by the majority of the learned, if not in theory, at least in all 
their practice. 

Not equally obvious is the magnitude and importance of the rapidly 
progressing reform in which Huxley's influence has been so effective. 
The methods of the past were often uncertain and insufficient, and 
the conceptions false. The study of natural history began as the 
occupation merely of curious observers ; and such it long continued, 
and in part still remains. The famous Leopfo/dina-Carolina Academy 
designated itself, correctly for the time of its foundation, Academia 
Nature Curiosorum. Not until recent years did natural history be- 
come more than the interesting pastime of a few intelligent men. 
Each investigator pursued his own hobby with the devotion of an en- 
thusiast, yet labored without that fellowship and interest in others’ 
hobbies which likeness of pursuits renders natural. A few loftier 
minds overlooked the entire field of active research. A Karl Ernst 
von Baer might, indeed, recognize that the one great result towards 
which many were striving was the discovery of the nature of life, — 
“Die Erklarung des Lebens aus einem einheitlichen Princip;” but few 
shared his insight. Gradually, as the knowledge of plants and animals 
grew, the disjointed members united to form the two whole sciences 
of botany and zodlogy. Huxley early felt that these two sciences 
could not thoroughly thrive in separated singleness, and he attempted 
to bring them into more intimate relations. He has long continued 
his offices of high priest, celebrating the protracted formalities of 
their union. 

After many years of inculcation English scientists have generally 
accepted the broad and wise view of biology, and in England there 
is to-day a distinct school of young naturalists reared under the in- 
fluence of Huxley's teaching. Their valuable investigations exhibit the 
benefits of their general training. Great Britain has thus gained a start 
in the scientific race which redounds to her honor, and may enable her 
soon to surpass other nations by the value and extent of her contri- 
butions to biological science. In Germany there is a greater activity, 
but the number of special students is most disproportionate to the 
few with a solid general training. Germany's disadvantage in this 
respect must become rather more than less conspicuous, as the prog- 
ress of knowledge brings us more directly to the consideration of 
the general problems of biology. Still more will this disadvantage be 
realized when we, as we probably shall before very many years, ap- 
proach the solution of that greatest of all vital problems, — the nature 
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of life. The biologist clearly recognizes this mighty end of all his 
travail, and therein surpasses the narrower-minded zodlogist or bot- 
anist. We thus discover a fundamental difference in tone and ten- 
dency between the new school and the old. There former always works 
by altering the mental attitude of his followers, and that is the highest 
result he can achieve. Huxley has not only wrought a change in the 
methods of instruction in his favorite science, but has also contrib- 
uted efficiently to the improvement of school and university instruc- 
tion in Great Britain, partly by his example, partly by his writings, 
partly in his official capacity as Examiner of the University of London 
and member of the London School board, and especially by his classes 
at South Kensington. 

His essays comprise the part of his educational labors best known 
in this country. His conception of the means and purposes of edu- 
cation is advanced and highly liberal. He is frequently misrep- 
resented as a narrow-minded partisan of an education restricted to 
scientific studies ; and it is true that he has vigorously attacked that 
stupid narrowness of mind which, with persistent prejudices, main- 
tains that it is best for us now to keep up the purely literary educa- 
tion, which was good a century ago, when the world possessed less 
than half its present knowledge. Is it reasonable to deny the educa- 
tional value of the best part of human thought and discovery, —the 
part which this century has contributed? On the other hand, Huxley 
expressly asserts that it would be foolish to forsake the mental develop- 
ment to be derived in schools and colleges from the more ancient 
contributions to knowledge and art. It is thoroughly unjust to accuse 
him of being a one-sided and bigoted advocate of scientific edu- 
cation, to the entire exclusion of literary training proper. His own 
writings prove the injustice. In his essay on “A Liberal Education,” 
he says: — 


“That man, I think, has had a liberal education, who has been so trained in his 
youth that his body is the ready servant of his will, and does with ease and pieasure 
all the work that, as a mechanism, it is capable of ; whose intellect is a cold, clear, 
logic-engine, with all its parts of equal strength, and in smooth working order, 
ready like a steam-engine to be turned to any kind of work, and spin the gossamers 
as well as forge the anchors of the mind; whose mind is stored with a knowledge 
of the great and fundamental truths of Nature, and of the laws of her operations ; 
one who, no stunted ascetic, is full of life and fire, but whose passions are trained 
to come to heel by a vigorous will, the servant of a tender conscience ; who has 
learned to love all beauty, whether of nature or of art, to hate all vileness, and to 
respect others as himself. 

“Such an one, and no other, I conceive, has had a liberal education.” 


Again, in his address on “ Science and Culture,” delivered at the 
opening of Sir Josiah Mason’s Science College, he says :— 
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“For the purposes of attaining real culture, an exclusively scientific training 
is, at least, as effectual as an exclusively literary education. . . . I should be very 
sorry that anything I have said should be taken to imply a desire on my part 
to depreciate the value of classical education, as it might be and as it sometimes 
is. . . . I am the last person to question the importance of genuine literary educa- 
tion, or to suppose that intellectual culture can be complete without it.” 


The author of these extracts is not a partisan. We fear that his 
opponents attack him either in ignorance, or else with their animosity 
intensified by his being in the right. 

We have already seen how numerous and important are the zoé- 
logical investigations which Huxley has published, how powerful the 
stimulus he has imparted to biology, how active has been his promo- 
tion of improved education ; but we still have to review his psycholog- 
ical work. Few men could indulge in the range of subjects which 
engage Professor Huxley’s attention, without becoming superficial in 
their special as well as their collateral studies. Yet he is free from 
this reproach. 

As a psychologist Huxley is best and most favorably known by 
his book upon Hume, forming one of the series of “ English men of 
Letters,” edited by Mr. Morley. Professor Huxley modestly excuses 
his appearance among the litterateurs : — 


“It was at the desire and suggestion of my friend, the editor of this series, 
that I undertook to help posterity in the difficult business of knowing what to add 
to Hume’s epitaph; and I might with justice throw upon him the responsibility of 
my apparent presumption in occupying a place among the men of letters. . . 
And though I know my plea will add to my offence in some quarters, I must plead, 
in extenuation of my audacity, that philosophy lies in the province of science, and 
not in that of letters.” 


This is very characteristic in matter and expression. Indeed, there 
is a somewhat scanty treatment of Hume’s literary work ; but since 
the series is avowedly published “with a view of both stimulating 
and satisfying an interest in literature and its great topics,” the pur- 
pose of the book is probably best accomplished by an ample presenta- 
tion of Hume’s philosophical system. Huxley’s sympathy with Hume 
is very great. Of Hume's works he says: “ My copy has long been 
in my possession, and bears marks of much reading.” What one reads 
much, one likes. Indeed, there is a far-going similarity between the 
two men in their mental attitude. Both are without religious faith. 
They do not’ believe in a beneficent God, a divine father: their God 
is without direct personal relation to mankind, —a remote creator, of 
whose very existence they are not firmly convinced. 

In his analysis of Hume’s philosophy, Huxley has interpolated crit- 
icisms which give, with delicious brevity and clearness, his own 
opinions upon many philosophical questions. These one hundred 
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and sixty small pages compass perhaps the most succinct, and in its 
presentation the clearest, system of philosophy yet given to the world. 
It is really an artistic quite as much as an intellectual achievement. 
The merit of the performance must be admitted, whether we yield ad- 
herence to the system propounded or not. There are many persons 
who object to the whole tenor of the book, and regard it as insidiously 
evil ; yet they perforce acknowledge the author's skill. I fear that to 
certain worthy people Huxley appears an agent of irreligion and de- 
moralization. Such judges class Huxley with “ Bob” Ingersoll, whose 
coarse and sometimes silly atheism is altogether different from Hux- 
ley’s refined and sensitive scepticism. Yet they are alike in refusing 
credence to the revealed foundations of morality. Ingersoll acknowl- 
edges nothing but selfishness, hardly disguised ; he is crudely and wildly 
bigoted ; he treats human “ Reason” (with a capital R) with super- 
stitious idolatry ; his lectures and writings teem with mad denuncia- 
tions of those who cannot accept his dogmas: a scoffer at religion, 
he wishes us to promulgate the disbelief of which he is the self-con- 
stituted and rather insignificant prophet. Huxley's penetrating vision 
sees an unsolved problem which does not call for furious declamation. 
He recognizes also the fact of morality, and feels the necessity of ac- 
counting for it, even though he cannot share the common Christian 
interpretation. Huxley appreciates the worth of morality, else he 
could not have written these passages : — 


‘Some there may be who, devoid of sympathy, are incapable of a sense of duty ; 
but neither does their existence affect the foundations of morality.” 

“So there have been men of moral genius, to whom we owe ideals of duty and 
visions of moral perfection which ordinary mankind could never have attained ; 
though, happily for them, they can feel the beauty of a vision which lay beyond 
the reach of their dull imaginations, and count life well spent in shaping some faint 
image of it in the actual world.” ! 


The volume on Hume contains a contradiction, which greatly 
weakens the force of our author’s opinions and theories concerning 
the nature of consciousness and the will. He trips so strangely over 
his own arguments, that his mishap is worth our special notice. He 
says (p. 189) that half the controversies about the freedom of the will 
rest “upon the absurd presumption that the proposition ‘I can do as 
I like’ is contradictory to the doctrine of necessity. The answer is, 
‘Nobody doubts that, at any rate within certain limits, you can do as 
you like. But what determines your likings and dislikings?’” This 
evidently involves the conception that the condition of the mind, or 
in other words the state of consciousness, affects or causes the actions 
of the body. Yet in an article entitled “On the Hypothesis that 
Animals are Automata, and its History,” ? he says :— 


1 Hume, p. 206. 2 Fortnightly Review, vol. xvi. Nov. 1874 (cf. p. 576-577). 
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“ But if, as is here suggested, the voluntary acts of brutes . . . are as purely 
mechanical as the rest of their actions, . . . their volitions do not enter into the 
chain of causation of their actions at all. 

“It is quite true that, to the best of my judgment, the argumentation which ap- 
plies to brutes holds equally good of men. . . . It seems to me that in men, as in 
brutes, there is no proof that any state of consciousness is the cause of change in 


the motion of the matter of the organism.” 


In his work on the cray-fish, the same opinion is repeated in dif- 
ferent language. We do not see any possibility of reconciling two 
such contradictory theories. Is it possible for consciousness to be 
and never to be a cause of physiological phenomena? Huxley at- 
tempts to get round the difficulty he cannot remove ; but it is at best 
a queerly mystical interpretation of consciousness which he offers. 


In closing, we must add a few words concerning Professor Huxley’s 
style. It is especially characterized by clearness and careful finish. 
The latter merit is more conspicuous in his later than in his earlier 
writings. The skill is therefore partly acquired, and it is not difficult 
to discover evidence that his success in this respect is due not solely 
to an inborn gift of language, but in larger part to persistent pains- 
taking. One who could entirely rely upon his natural talent would 
never have blundered into such extremes of carelessness as are be- 
trayed in the following quotation. He says the second division of 
the ruminant stomach is called the Reticulum, “from the fact that its 
mucous membrane is raised up in a great number of folds, which cross 
one another at right angles, and in this way inclose a multitude of 
hexagonal-sided cells."1 Right-angles cannot form a hexagon, and 
hexagonal (¢.¢. six-angled) sides are novelties to mathematicians. 
Again, Figure 101, in the same volume, represents the skeleton of an 
ox, according to the text, but the outline of a cow is drawn around it, 
to show the relative positions of the soft parts. 

Such gross defects are rare, while on the other hand many of his 
expressions have a most felicitous turn. His style is at its acme in 
the little work on Hume. A very keen and active sense of humor 
enables him to impart many pleasing touches, and unquestionably 
saves him frequently from entertaining views which might be laughed 
at. A vein of sarcasm crops out conspicuously in some essays. He 
is always ready with a caustic or sarcastic reply, which he makes with 
dignity, and when and where it is deserved. In discussions he is a 
dangerous opponent, being a skilled dialectician. In his memorable 
dispute with Professor Owen, concerning the brain of apes, he first 
made his power as a disputant generally felt and acknowledged. Of 
this power, not the least part was having the right on his side. 


1 Anatomy of Vertebrates, London, 1871, p. 378. 
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The preceding pages may be summarized in the following sen- 
tences: The foundations of Professor Huxley’s reputation were laid 
by his original researches in zodlogy, and later in geology. His fame 
as an instructor began with his lectures, has been enlarged by his 
writings, and spread by his numerous pupils. It is only since he has oc- 
cupied a prominent position that he has been a frequent contributor to 
Reviews. Among scientific men he ranks high, partly from his origi- 
nal discoveries, but still more from having been the principal leader 
in the reform of natural history and foundation of a distinct school 
of biologists. He is foremost as an expounder of knowledge and a 
public guide thereto. The employment of his very rare gifts has ex- 
erted a profound influence over the lives and welfare of many Eng- 
lishmen. He has dealt frankly, ably, and courageously with many 
burning questions of life and faith. He has scattered broadcast the 
yeast of new ideas ; leavening public opinion with doubt of the tradi- 
tions of authority and with distrust of the child-like faith our fathers 
often had. 

In brief, his fame rests principally, and I think justly, upon his 
activity as a teacher and reformer. Therefore we associate him in 
our minds with men like the German Rudolf Virchow and the 
French Paul Bert, who, although by tastes and training scientific, yet 
participate actively in public affairs. Virchow and Bert are both in 
political life, being members of the representative assemblies of their 
respective countries. Very possibly Huxley might have become a 
member of parliament, if England had been passing through a series 
of tumultuous revolutions. 

We have been brief and fragmentary, yet even so summary a pre- 
sentation enables us to recognize that the unusual character, as well as 
also the value and extent, of Professor Huxley's achievements have 
rendered them of noble service in advancing and bettering mankind. 


His great fame is his just reward. 
CHARLES SEDGWICK MINOT. 


SIR HENRY VANE. 


ASSACHUSETTS, in the two and a half centuries of its 

history as Colony, Province, and State, has had in full commis- 
sion over it, as chief magistrates, forty-eight governors. Of these a 
considerable proportion have been worthy and eminent men, in char- 
acter, abilities, and services. Especially on critical occasions of 
public concern it has been found that the right man was in office. 
There is no name on the list which is now more fragrant and honored 
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for nobleness and lofty virtue, for purity of character, for wise policy, 
and for sound statesmanship than that of Henry Vane. His tragic 
fate, and the obloquy which debased monarchical and prelatical judg- 
ments sought to attach to his career and repute make the renewal of 
his fair memorial a most grateful service. The beautiful sonnet of 
Milton, and the quaint ardor of sympathetic praise in the poetical 
prose of Roger Williams,—the two contemporaries of Vane who best 
understood and appreciated him,—assure us that he was something 
other than “a fanatic” and “a traitor.’ Vane was Governor of Mas- 
sachusetts for but one year, and that a year of dissension and distrac- 
tion the most bitter and alarming of all the years of its annals; but 
during his administration and through the remainder of his life — 
whose whole length was but little more than fifty years — he exhibited 
qualities and principles which would admirably fit him for -the office 
this year, and would, indeed, have fitted him to fill it through every 
year of the Commonwealth from his time to our own. His qualities 
were purity, rectitude, wisdom, largeness and liberality of view, public 
spirit, sound statesmanship, and a profound spirit of piety,— using 
that word in its most august sense. His principles, the dreads and 
heresies of his own time, are the assured axioms and verified sancti- 
ties of our time. They were,— that the people are the source of all 
power in a government; that Church and State must be wholly dis- 
joined, as having distinct functions ; that there must be unlimited 
toleration in religion ; and that a reverent recognition of “ the higher 
law” is a substitute for a thousand futile and fretting devices for 
guiding and controlling men. 

The family of Vane, now represented by the Earl of Westmoreland 
with many noble connections, was ancient and honored. The first Sir 
Henry was knighted in 1356. The father of the Governor, known in 
the time of Charles I. as “the elder Vane,” was knighted in 1611, and 
was distinguished in Parliament as a diplomatist, and as Treasurer 
and chief Secretary of State. His eldest son Henry, one of a large 
family, was born in 1612, when his father was but twenty-three years 
old. This son, when reviewing his career just previous to his execu- 
tion, in the tone of strict and serious self-reckoning which his religious 
views required of him, charges himself with having been wayward, 
indolent, and pleasure-loving till his fifteenth year, when he was 
religiously quickened. He was then in his course at Magdalen Col- 
lege, Oxford, which he left unfinished, because of religious scruples. 
He was with his father occasionally on his diplomatic errands, and 
after travelling in France and Holland abode for a while in Geneva. 
Here his alienation from the English Church of his time seems to 
have become thorough and complete. The attitude which he assumed 
and the views which he freely expressed on his return home excited 
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in his father surprise, regret, and strong opposition,—much as when, 
half a century afterward, the stout old Admiral and courtier, Sir 
William Penn, learned from his son with shorn locks that he had 
become a Quaker. The King and others about the Court were cha- 
grined by the puritanical tendencies of young Vane, which, though 
not offensively asserted, were firm and earnest. Laud and other 
bishops remonstrated with him to no effect. It is said that he insisted 
upon receiving the Sacrament standing. His own proposal to with- 
draw himself for a while “into foreign parts” was denied by the 
father, but by the King’s advice was allowed, in the hope that absence 
would restore the youth to his balance. He had permission to come 
here and remain for three years. Doubtless Vane had intimate 
acquaintances and friends with whom he was in sympathy among 
those who had preceded him to Boston some five years. Mr. Crad- 
dock made the arrangements for his embarkation, in July, 1635.1 He 
was admitted to membership of the Boston Church, Nov. 1, 1635, and 
on March 3 following he and the famous Hugh Peter were made 
Freemen, and Vane was put on the Committee for Military Affairs. 
He brought over with him papers and business from the Lords 
Patentees of Connecticut concerning settlers there. 

It is evident that the coming into the wilderness jurisdiction of 
this “serious and hopeful” young man twenty-four years old, the son 
and heir of a privy counsellor, caused much elation and expectation 
in the colony. For all the dissensions, heart-burnings, and alienations 
which ensued, and which drove him prematurely homeward, a careful 
reader of history will find the occasion and the aggravation not so 
much in. any weaknesses or errors of the youth himself, as in the 
rashness, the flattery, the adulation, and the foolish partisanship of 
those who made haste to exalt him, before they knew his spirit, over 
the grave and wise leaders in experience among them. Vane was 
chosen Governor of the Colony, over Winthrop, May 25, 1636. Many 
large ships in the harbor fired volleys in his honor, as son of a 
privy councillor, His first official service, wisely performed a week 
after his election, was in reference to these vessels of which there 
were fifteen. Their presence and what might come of it were occa- 
sion of great anxiety to the magistrates. Vane invited the captains 
to dinner for advice, and with a view to conciliate them towards the 
settlers in Boston. He brought them judiciously to agree that all 
ships arriving should come to anchor at the fort ; that they should 
then send a boat ashore in assurance of friendship ; that their invoices 
with the first opportunity for the purchase of goods should be brought 
to the Governor, and that their men should not be on shore after 


1 An interesting letter from the son to his father on his leaving England is in the Mas- 
sachusetts Historical Society’s Proceedings, for June, 1872. 
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sunset. There was another trouble disposed of by him relating to 
these ships. In June, 1636, a mate of one of them had pronounced 
the colonists “ to be all traitors and rebels,” because they did not fly 
the King’s colors at the fort. The “libeller” was forced to make a 
most humble written apology and retraction. But his captain asked 
what report he should make at home on such a lack of loyalty here. 
The first excuse was that the colonists did not have a set of colors. 
The captain then freely offered a present of a set. But a plea of 
conscience was set up by a majority of the magistrates against their 
use as idolatrous. This was overruled by Vane and Dudley on their 
own responsibility, their act being winked at on the excuse that as 
the fort was the King’s his colors might float there. 

Vane attempted a wise and humane policy towards the Indians, 
though the force of circumstances compelled him, while doing all he 
could for treaties of peace with them, to take a leading part in the 
Pequot war. The man of all others among the English on this side 
of the water with whom Vane was most in sympathy in personal 
heart-relations, and in religion and civil polity, was Roger Williams. 
The latter always speaks of Vane with a loving and venerating affec- 
tion. It was Vane’s interest, with his own, he says, which obtained for 
him from Miantonomo the free gift of Rhode Island, and it was Vane’s 


friendliness which afterwards aided him in obtaining his charter in 


England. Williams wrote in 1658: “This I mention, that as that 
truly noble Sir Henry Vane hath been so great an instrument in the 
hand of God for procuring of this Island from the barbarians, as also 
for procuring and confirming of the charter, so it may by all due 
thankful acknowledgment be remembered and recorded of us and ours 
which reap and enjoy the sweet fruits of so great benefits, and such 
unheard of liberties amongst us.” Williams, while in England in 1653, 
about the business of his charter and the troubles in Rhode Island, 
spent ten weeks with Vane and his lady at their seat at Belleau, Lin- 
colnshire, from which he dates a letter to Providence friends ; and 
when he returned he brought to them a letter from Vane, of wise 
and kindly advice and remonstrance against their contentions. 
Vane’s name appears among the most generous donors to a subscrip- 
tion for the first “free school” in Boston, in 1635, the beginning 
of the Latin School. He made an official visit to Salem, where he 
was warmly welcomed. 

The short administration of Vane gave him a most prominent part 
in the distractions and animosities of what is called the “ Antinomian 
controversy,’—the most embittered and threatening of all the many 
intense dissensions and strifes chronicled in the history of New- 
England Puritanism. Winthrop generously introduces his account of 
this disastrous contention in which he and Vane were opposing cham- 
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pions, by speaking of the latter as “a wise and godly gentleman.” 
We can make a better use of the limited space open to us than to 
devote any of it to a statement of the matter, or to the conduct of the 
so-called “ Antinomian controversy,” which raged so fiercely in Boston 
in 1636, and was attended with so portentous a dread and so threat- 
ening a panic as very nearly to bring ruin upon the struggling colony. 
It was the age of sectarianism, individualism, enthusiastic and fanatical 
dissension, among English Protestants in both countries. Mrs. Ann 
Hutchinson, who had come over here to renew “her enjoyment of Mr. 
Cotton’s ministry,” was a woman of a kind heart, of much mental 
vigor, and of an earnest style of piety. She developed and inculcated 
views which substituted a deep, internal, restful, religious conviction 
for the external scrupulousness and severities of Puritan “legalism.” 
In a community where religion in its technicalities more than in its 
vitalities was the one and almost the sole theme of common interest, 
the contribution of any new element for debate and variance was 
sure to raise contention. By infelicities, exaggerations, and extrava- 
gancies on both sides, Mrs. Hutchinson with her sympathizers and 
her opponents were ranged in passionate hostility. There was a lib- 
eralizing tendency in her views which was dreaded as relaxing and 
tending to license. But Governor Vane, the revered Teacher Cotton, 
and nearly all the members of the Boston Church were in sympathy 
with Mrs. Hutchinson ; while ex-Governor Winthrop, the pastor Wil- 
son, and the ministers out of Boston with their flocks, holding power 
in the General Court, were stout in their hostility to her. Church 
and State were engaged to crush, excommunicate, and banish her, 
with severe dealing and obloquy visited upon her friends,—in which, 
of course, Vane shared, being at the next election superseded in his of- 
fice by Winthrop. In view of the apprehended coming over into the 
colony of undesirable persons, the Court passed a law forbidding the 
entertainment by any householder, for more than three weeks, of any 
stranger, or the occupancy or sale to such an one of land or residence 
without license from the magistrates. This law excited serious oppo- 
sition in feeling and judgment. Cotton was so troubled by it that he 
thought of removing. Winthrop wrote a paper in its defence, to which 
Vane replied, and was followed by a rejoinder from Winthrop. These 
papers show great ability and acuteness, as arguments for their respec- 
tive positions. Winthrop planted himself upon the strict construction 
of the rights of the proprietors of the colony by charter and purchase 
to make terms and conditions on which they would admit new part- 
ners,— implying also the power to exclude unwelcome comers. After 
the fashion of the day the Bible was chiefly relied upon for examples 
and sanctions. Vane, himself also a master of Scriptural argumenta- 
tion, pleaded for the liberal and indulgent side. 
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Though warmly loved and sturdily supported by the larger number 
of the Boston people, Vane had lost the attachment and alienated the 
regard of the “country party.” Yet it might have been well for the 
young nobleman to have remained in his lot. Perplexed and disheart- 
ened, alike by the public and the personal contentions arising from 
this embittered “ Antinomian” controversy, Vane wisely concluded 
that only a withdrawal from the scene could relieve him of respon- 
sibility and annoyance. Midway in his term, he called a special court 
on Dec. 7, 1636, and announced that he had imparted to some of the 
council reasons not to be more publicly proclaimed, which, on the 
ground of letters he had received, required his return to England on 
urgent private affairs ; and he asked permission to lay down his office 
and depart. He also assured the court “of his serious resolution to 
return again upon the settling of his affairs in England.” The court 
was greatly troubled at the request, and made expression of great 
regard and affection for “his wisdom, love, and faithfulness.” Being 
pressed further, Vane acknowledged that his private affairs in Eng- 
land would not prevail with him to leave, were it not for his “ forebod- 
ings of God’s judgments for their dissensions, and the scandalous 
imputation brought on himself, as if he should be the cause of all.” 
On making this avowal, “he brake forth into tears.” Vane’s reference 
here was principally to a slight and rebuke which he had received from 
Hugh Peter. They had both been called upon to mediate on some 
alleged alienation between Winthrop and Governor Haynes and their 
respective friends. Afterwards, in one of the incidental debates on 
the matters of the religious contention, Peter had sharply told Vane 
that before he ‘came here, less than two years ago, they had been at 
peace, and had bade him “consider his youth and short experience in 
the things of God, and to beware of peremptory conclusions, which he 
perceived him to be very apt unto.” The court might have assented 
to Vane’s departure on the urgency of his business affairs, but refused 
to yield to the reason he had last given. The Boston Church also held 
him to his covenant obligations to it. So Vane was induced tempo- 
rarily to remain. The people of Boston, the large majority of its 
church, and its “teacher” were warmly on his side ; but its “ pastor,” 
the other ministers of the colony, and their flocks generally were 
mainly his opponents. At the election in May 17, 1637, a most excit- 
ing occasion, Winthrop displaced him as governor, and the voters of 
Boston showed their displeasure on the day following by sending Vane 
to the court as one of their deputies. A petty affront was put on 
Winthrop by the refusal of the “four sergeants” to do him the same 
honor which they had done to Vane, by preceding him with their hal- 
berds as he went to the meeting-house. Winthrop was constrained to 
employ two of his own servants as partial substitutes. Vane declined 
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to sit longer in the seats of the magistrates, though Winthrop sent 
to him to do so, but contented himself with a place with the deacons 
in public worship. Lord Ley being here on a visit, Winthrop had 
invited him to dinner, and asked Vane to join him. Vane not only 
refused on the plea of conscience, but took Lord Ley to dine at Mr. 
Maverick’s, on Noddle’s Island. Vane and Ley sailed for England, 
Aug. 3, 1637, the ships in the harbor and the fort saluting them with 
volleys on their departure. The magnanimous but still tenacious 
Winthrop is careful to tell us that, being detained at court, he was 
not a participant in these leave-takings and honors, but had sent 
orders for their being paid. Vane returned to England to have his 
noble share in the experience which a quaint writer of the time 
described as that in which “the Great Judge was subjecting to the 
fan those who had been under the flail.” Clarendon, following the 
rumors of his time, when relating Vane’s return to England, says that 
he had brought hither the occasions of the strife through which he 
had passed “in a working and unquiet fancy, raising and infusing a 
thousand scruples of conscience not heard of before;” and that while 
here “he sowed such seed of dissension as miserably divided the poor 
colony into several factions,” etc. This is all wide of the truth. 
Vane was drawn into a dissension of which he was not the author; 
nor did he inflame it. The special points of controversy in it were 
not those which had prominence in the religious idiosyncrasy of this 
devout and gifted mystical theosophist. Grateful and honorable rec- 
ognition should be made of the regard which Vane cherished for New 
England, and of his constant readiness to serve her interests after his 
return to his native country, and during the excitements and perils of 
his career there. In a case in which Massachusetts, in 1645, was 
threatened with injury in England, Vane came forward to its friendly 
relief. Winthrop, in noting the fact, pays him in his Journal this 
beautiful tribute: “He had sometime lived at Boston, and though he 
might have taken occasion against us for some dishonor which he ap- 
prehended to have been unjustly put upon him here, yet, both now 
and at other times, he showed himself a true friend to New England, 
and a man of a noble and generous mind.” In a letter which Vane 
addressed to the magistrates here in 1652, on account of their severity 
towards the author of an “heretical” tract, he advised them not to 
censure any persons “for matters of a religious nature or concern- 
ment.” Other of his letters here always counselled forbearance and 
tolerance. 


Before following Vane to the conspicuous and honorable service 
and to the tragic fate which were before him in his native land, one is 
tempted to digress for a moment for a passing word about three other 
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persons, who like him, after a transient stay in and near Boston in its 
earliest years, found their different ways home, and whose names are 
associated with his in all histories of the stirring times of the rebellion 
and the Commonwealth. They are Hugh Peter, Thomas Venner, and 
George Downing. Peter has been already mentioned in connection 
with Vane in Boston ; and if the Governor had not seen Venner and 
Downing here, he must have known them, or of them, well in London. 
Their parts were of marked prominence, whether for honor or shame. 
Masson, in his “ Life of Milton” (vi. 33), says the first of these men 
“always signed himself ‘Hugh Peter,” which is true, as many auto- 
graphs preserved here attest. Yet Masson adds: “But Peter will be 
Peters so long as he is remembered in the world.” Why? Is not a 
man entitled to his own name, even though he were hung, drawn, and 
quartered? The reputation which has attached to this extraordinary 
person, as a grotesque fanatic and buffoon in his pulpit performances, 
has obscured his excellent qualities of character, his generous public 
spirit, his devotion to a great cause, and his heroic manliness and for- 
titude in his trial and barbarous execution. Born in 1599, of a good 
family, educated at Cambridge and ordained by the Bishop of London, 
he had preached at St. Sepulchre’s with great acceptance. Non- 
conformity drove him to Holland, where for five or six years he was en- 
gaged in charitable work, raising large sums for the poor of Ireland. 
Coming to New England in 1635, after travelling widely to acquaint 
himself with the country, he settled as the minister of the church in 
Salem, Dec. 21, 1636. The records of the time abundantly testify to 
his zeal and activity in all generous efforts to advance the interests of 
the colony. He promoted industry and commerce, ship-building and 
the fisheries. Unluckily for himself, he was sent home as agent for the 
colony in its civil interests, Aug. 3, 1641. We trace him in England 
for twenty years as one of the most active and ardent spirits in that . 
turbulent and anarchical period, in conference with Parliamentary 
leaders and military officers, ready to pray and preach for the “ saints,” 
and to teach the soldiers how to do the same. He seems to have been 
the first to avow a suspicion of Cromwell’s kingly ambition. His 
prominence and his exhortations on the most exciting and critical 
occasions, with his repute of wild and desperate fanaticism, marked 
him as a foremost victim after the Restoration. It was even said that 
he was one of the two masked headsmen on the scaffold with Charles I. 
He was hung and mutilated at Tyburn, with rude rage, Oct. 16, 1660. 
When the news of Peter’s fate reached here, it was accompanied with 
the silly rumor that he had preached to King Charles I. after sentence 
from Gal. xiv. 18, etc. 

To Thomas Venner rightfully belongs the title which has been 
unjustly attached to Vane, as “the prince of fanatics.” He was 
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made a freeman by the Massachusetts Court, in March, 1637-38, 
and circulated between Salem and Boston. He is described here 
and in England as “a wine-cooper,” and as such he was made the 
head of a guild of coopers in Boston, October, 1648. He was the 
likeliest among many restless spirits here to rush back to England 
to have part in the distractions and convulsions of the time; so he 
sailed hence in October, 1651. Venner’s evil repute in England is 
that of sharing with the brave and visionary General Harrison the 
leadership of the “ Fifth Monarchy Men,”—of whom there were many 
in “ Barebone’s Parliament,” and who had wrought themselves up, in a 
frenzy of fanaticism, into the belief and expectation that King Jesus 
was at once to appear, and to establish “the reign of the saints,” at 
once substituting himself for the Protector Cromwell. There were 
five secret conventicles of these “saints” in London in 1656, and 
among the abounding sectaries of the time they were regarded as the 
most formidable. Their exhorters wrought the assemblies up to a 
delirious zeal and desperation, through prophetical visions of the last 
monarchy so soon to be established. There had been an outburst of 
them on April 9, 1656. Venner, the main spirit in it, was for a while 
consigned to the Tower. But Cromwell, thinking him too small game, 
discharged him without a trial, though, when brought before the Pro- 
tector, Venner “ behaved with great impudence, insolence, pride, and 
railing.” Rumor foolishly asserted that Vane.was in this plot. These 
fanatics, after having been roused to fever-heat by the apocalyptic 
ragings of their preachers in their conventicle in Coleman Street, to 
the number of sixty rushed out on another desperate venture on Sun- 
day, Jan. 6, 1661. “Soldiers of King Jesus,” his immediate coming 
would so inspire them that “one of them should subdue a thousand, 
and two of them should put ten thousand to flight.” And it seemed 
as if it would really be so. This handful of madmen, armed, and with 
emblematic banners, and who were supposed to be the advance of a 
mighty multitude, caused a panic, even to the city train-bands, for two 
days. Venner made his way to the Mansion House to kill the Lord 
Mayor, who fortunately was absent. After desperate resistance and 
much slaughter, the rising was quelled. Fourteen of the saints were 
executed ; and on January 19 Venner was hung, drawn, and quartered 
close to his conventicle. Pepys notes in his Diary that he saw Ven- 
ner drawn to execution on a sledge ; and in connection with the men- 
tion of the “ flies and rose-bushes” of a remarkably mild winter, on 
January 21, adds, “ More of the Fifth Monarchy Men were hanged.” 
Salem was also the transient home of the third of the prominent 
characters previously named, who returned to England to have his 
own share in the lottery of a revolution. This was George Downing. 
Better had it been for his fame had even sincere fanaticism brought him 
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to the gallows or the block than that his roll of worldly honors, wealth, 
places, and titles should be stained with reproaches and contempt for 
every form of meanness and baseness. In the first class of graduates 
of Harvard College, we read: “ Georgius Downing, Eques, 1660, Baro- 
nettus, 1663. Oliv. Crom. et Caroli II., Leg. apud Resp. Bat.” These 
are the titles won by a poor boy, nephew of Governor Winthrop, who 
at the age of thirteen came to this country with his parents, in 1638. 
Having, after graduating, supported himself by teaching while pre- 
paring for the ministry, he was gratified in his strong desire to return 
to England in its time of strife by securing a passage in a vessel in 
1645, paying his scot by preaching to the sailors. He soon made 
himself acceptable as a preacher in Colonel Okey’s regiment in the 
Parliamentary army, and rose by rapid progress to great influence on 
Cromwell's staff and in the councils of Parliament. Diplomatic ser- 
vices, opportunities for self-enrichment, and a noble marriage gratified 
his ambition and brought out his vices of character. He adroitly 
managed to retain, under Charles II., the ambassadorship to Holland, 
which he had received from Cromwell. Pepys, who knew him well, 
despised him. He was the means of bringing his first English patron, 
Okey, to the block, by betraying him. 


Doubtless, either in the army, in the streets of London, or on the 
common highways, Vane must have seen faces, familiar to him in Bos- 
ton, of those who like him had been transient dwellers in New Eng- 
land. For a few years after Vane’s return he lived in retirement, 
devoting himself to quiet studies, and forecasting the duty and fortune 
which might fall to him as the asperities of the controversy between 
king and subjects prepared the way for civil war. He married at this 
time Frances, daughter of Sir Christopher Wray, of a good family. 
By the urgency of friends, and without any motion of his own, he was 
withdrawn from his seclusion and sent to Parliament, in April, 1640, 
to represent Kingston-upon-Hull. He was returned by the same con- 
stituency on the November following to that most famous of English 
representative assemblies, the so-called “ Long Parliament,” which, 
however its thorough and continuous work of radical reconstruction 
of the English Government was to be obstructed and seemingly nul- 
lified by the temporary restoration of the Stuart dynasty, did, never- 
theless, initiate true liberty for the English people. Vane was but a 
young man of twenty-eight years. We cannot suppose that he had 
then thought out and matured the theories and principles of popular 
government, which before he came to his death had been fashioned 
and perfected in his mind into a system of principles, maxims, and 
convictions of a thoroughly consistent republicanism. He waited 
upon the developments of time and circumstance; and these were 
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creative and opportune for men of various vigorous qualities for self- 
assertion and the direction of affairs. The following estimate of him 
for what he was, when first appearing on the public stage, was written 
by the absconded regicide, General Ludlow, in his Swiss retreat, when 
informed by letters of Vane’s execution. Ludlow, a patriot of pure 
and lofty principles, as well as a brave Commonwealth general, had 
ever been in closest sympathy of accord and friendship with Vane, 
religiously and politically :— 


































“In the beginning of the great Parliament he was elected to serve his country 
among them, without the least application on his part to that end. And in this sta- 
tion he soon made appear how capable he was of managing great affairs, possessing 
in the highest perfection a quick and ready apprehension, a strong and tenacious 
memory, a profound and penetrating judgment, a just and noble eloquence, with an 
easy and graceful manner of speaking. To these were added a singular zeal and 
affection for the good of the Commonwealth, and a resolution and courage not to 
be shaken or diverted from the public service.” 


Vane was at once made conjoint Treasurer of the Navy with Sir 
William Russell, and was knighted by the king. These honors came 
to him as tributes to his character and ability, not by seeking nor by 
purchase. Henceforward, till his father’s death in 1655, he was 
known as Sir Henry Vane the Younger, or, familiarly, Harry Vane. 
From the earliest manifestation of his strong republican and anti- 
church principles he must have been placed, in all utterances and 
dealings concerning public affairs, in difficult and even obnoxious re- 
lations with his father as a privy councillor; but he seems to have 
maintained with him a respectful, though not cordial, filial inter-. 
course. The incident now to be noticed, which besides its supreme 
importance in opening the dark drama of civil warfare must have, for 
a while at least, alienated the father from his eldest son, while it 
doubtless foreshadowed the judicial murder of the latter, must be 
read with such a reference to the tribunal of honor or of conscience 
as those who pronounce upon it may decide. 

Clarendon began his history of the Rebellion in his temporary 
island refuge, at a time when the fortunes of his master and patron, 
Charles I., were most desperate ; and he wrote avowedly in vindication 
of that monarch. His statement of facts, excepting his extreme 
carelessness as to dates, may generally be accepted. His comments 
and inferences indicate his partialities, his dislikes, and his prejudices. 
Sir Henry Vane’s profound religious views and his republicanism 
would alike warp the estimate formed of him by Clarendon even in 
his utmost effort for fair dealing. This historian gives us a very cir- 
cumstantial and full statement of an occurrence which most keenly 
concerns the character and course of the younger Vane,—incident- 
ally also reflecting on his father, —and of the bearing of a question- 
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able act of his on one of the most critical passages between the King 
and Parliament, in the affair of the impeachment and execution of the 
Earl of Strafford, 1640-41. Doubtless the younger Vane’s own fate 
was foreshadowed in this incident. 

In the King’s daring ventures upon arbitrary government, covering 
tyranny by his prerogative, dispensing with Parliaments, and raising 
money by illegal methods, it was of course understood that he found ad- 
visers and abettors in his Council. The members of the royal Council, 
instead of being then, as now, responsible to the people of the realm, 
were simply the favorites and creatures of the sovereign, holding their 
places only as they accorded in his views and measures. If the King 
chose to entrust to them the advisory and executive powers which really 
belonged to representatives of the people, Parliament, thus deprived 
of its rights and functions, claimed to know something of the pro- 
ceedings and secrets of that Council. In the preliminaries looking to 
the impeachment of Strafford, and for tracing the responsibilities of 
other parties in abuses and grievances, a proposition was offered in 
the Parliamentary Committee “for examining upon oath privy coun- 
cillors upon such matters as had passed at the council table.” These 
councillors, however, were under oath to each other and the King 
“to keep secret all matters committed and revealed to them, or that 
should be treated of secretly in the Council.” A clause in the oath 
allowed disclosures to be made with the King’s consent. For the 
King to have refused to grant such consent when pressed for it would 
have been equivalent to a confession of dark and dangerous secrets 

‘there. As we read with close scrutiny the history of the time, it 
would seem that there were offences of public notoriety chargeable 
against Strafford sufficient to have served the purposes of his enemies. 
But stress was from the first laid upon the mutterings of some start- 
ling revelations to be made, if the secrets of the council table could 
be exposed. All eyes and scrutiny were sharply directed there. Pym, 
the resolute Presbyterian leader in the opposition in Parliament and 
in the proceedings against Strafford, was prominent in this matter. 
The key to both these facts will soon appear. The difficulty of pro- 
curing the King’s assent to an examination of his advisers as to what 
had transpired in their secrecies was fully realized. But Pym, in be- 
half of the committee, moved that such assent should be petitioned 
for on the ground that any desperate suspicions might be held if such 
a dark covert were closed against light. The Lords consented to the 
petition in order to remove “ the taint” that would otherwise attach 
to the Council. Clarendon says “that the damage and ruin of the 
king’s succumbing to this request, so that the councillors were allowed 

by him to be examined, were irreparable, and not to be expressed.” 

The way being thus prepared, Strafford, after three months’ imprison- 
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ment, was brought to the bar for a trial which extended through eigh- 
teen days. Among the charges alleged against him was that he had 
counselled the King to change the frame of government, and to levy 
war against his own kingdom by his army in Ireland. Pym reserved 
his last shot for final effect. The elder Vane, Secretary of the Coun- 
cil, whose secrets he was now at liberty on his examination to dis- 
close, —not aware of the revelation so delicate in its nature as con- 
cerning himself, which in due time was to come, — testified that when 
the King asked in council what course he should take, as the sub- 
sidies he had asked for were denied, Strafford had said,“ You have 
done your duty; your subjects have failed in theirs ; you are absolved 
from rules of government, and may supply yourself in extraordinary 
ways: you have an army in Ireland with which you may reduce this 
kingdom.” Of course Strafford denied these words, and referred the 
ill construction put upon what he had really said to the animosity en- 
tertained against him by the Vanes,—father and son. This animosity 
was alleged to have arisen from the fact that when Strafford had been 
created a baron he attached “ Raby” to his title, that being the name 
of the.house and lands of Vane. One other member of the witness- 
ing council confirmed Vane’s testimony only in part, so far as to tes- 
tify that Strafford had said, “ You have done your duty, and are now 
absolved from the rules of government,” without any mention of the 
army in Ireland, or reducing the kingdom. Three other members of 
the Council testified that they heard or remembered none of those 
words from Strafford. | 

Here was but one witness, though the official character of secretary 
might enforce what Vane had testified. The law required two wit- 
nesses. This was after a fashion supplied by an inanimate though 
an effective one. It was in the form of “a little paper” read, no 
doubt with distinct emphasis, by Pym. He prefaced the reading by 
stating that some months before the opening of this Parliament he 
happened to visit in the country Henry Vane, the eldest son of the 
Secretary, who was recovering from illness. While they were bewail- 
ing together the sad condition of the kingdom under an arbitrary and 
exacting rule, the young man told him that if he would come to him 
the next day he would show him something that would give him 
great trouble. This he said he had accidentally met with “in the 
perusal of some of his father’s papers.” It contained notes of a cab- 
inet council held after the close of the last Parliament, with minutes 
of remarks made by some of the members. The paper, which was 
readily decipherable, contained some “ hieroglyphics which sufficiently 
expressed the persons by whom those discourses were made.” The 
matter of it was “so prodigious,” foreboding ruin to the kingdom, that 
Pym, only after great importunity,— the son consenting with strong 
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reluctance, fearing that the disclosure “might be prejudicial to his 
father,” — obtained liberty to copy it with his own hand, for use in 
some possible extreme emergency in the future. He and young Vane 
verified and attested the copy. Among its abbreviated sentences 
enough was clearly expressed to convict Strafford, in expressions such 
as these, attached to his name: “absolved from rules of government ;” 
“an army in Ireland to subdue this kingdom.” 

Both the Vanes in their seats listened to this disclosure. The 
younger of them then arose, “in some seeming disorder,” says Claren- 
don, and told his story. His father, being in the north with the 
King, had sent up his keys to his secretary at Whitehall, to be taken 
to the son that he might open his boxes for some writings concerning 
evidences of land to be perfected for the benefit of the son’s wife. 
Having done this, “he had the curiosity to desire to see what was in 
a red-velvet cabinet which stood with the other boxes.” There he 
found the paper so startling in its contents that he yielded to the 
pressure of his conscience to confide in some person of better judg- 
ment than himself to prevent threatened mischief. He knew, he said, 
that the act would almost prove his ruin with his natural father, but 
hoped that it would save their common parent, — the country. 

The elder Vane then rose in his place, “seeming stern and con- 
fused.” He said he had marvelled at what seemed to have become 
known which he thought had been secret, as if some unseen witness 
had been at the Council meetings. It was his first knowledge of 
what had been now revealed. Clarendon thinks “the scene was well 
acted, with such passion and gestures between the father and the 
son,” — “so that the son was greatly commended for his conscience, 
integrity, and merit, and a motion was made that the House might 
enjoin them to be friends;” “but for some time in public a great 
distance was observed between them.” Clarendon leaves his readers 
to choose in a solution of this strange occurrence between “ the con- 
science and curiosity of the son, or the malice and perjury of the 
father.” And he tells us frankly that “the two things which Strafford 
most despised were the people and Sir Henry Vane.” Lingard says 
that the younger Vane “ purloined” the mischievous paper from his 
father’s cabinet. Clarendon seeks to convey the impression that the 
whole affair was simply a cunning plot devised by the father and the 
son, though he admits that Strafford “was arrogant, and that of all his 
passions his pride was most predominant.”! The elder Vane appears 





1 Our knowledge of the details and particulars of this affair is too incomplete to enable 
us, if so disposed, to pronounce judgment upon its moral bearings on the character and con- 
duct of the two Vanes. We should need to be better informed than we are of the relations 
between them of confidence and sympathy, — whether the son was suspicious of the father 
and earnest to pry into his secrets, or was privately taken into his counsels in intimate in- 
tercourse. The father’s death would at any time have transferred his private papers to the 
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at this date to have withdrawn from any active part in public affairs 
till his death. Strafford was convicted by a bill of attainder. It was 
said at the time, though the assertion has since been questioned, that 
Strafford by letter consented that the King should sign his condemna- 
tion, trusting to the pledge of the royal word for arrest of sentence. 
But the King was at his wits’ end, and could not or would not save 
“his most devoted champion, the most formidable opponent of popu- 
lar liberty.” Strafford came to the block on May 12, 1641. Evelyn, 
who witnessed the execution, says it took off “the wisest head in 
England.” On the same day on which the King signed this warrant, 
he put his hand to the covenant that Parliament should not be pro- 
rogued, adjourned, or dissolved without the consent of both Houses. 
His own fate may therefore be dated as sealed in prospect on the day 
upon which he sacrificed his ill adviser. 

Here may be the fitting place to refer to what, though it may be of 
little interest to us, was a matter of supreme concern to Vane, as the 
most potent force in the springs and training of his character and in 
influencing his whole career, guiding his policy as a statesman and 
directing his course through all the dissensions and distractions of 
the time; namely, the peculiar type of his profound and fervent style 
of religion. The conflict of beliefs, opinions, and notions was more 
intense then than in any other period of English history. Extreme 
individualisms were associated with the sternest spirit of intolerance. 
The fertility of human ingenuity, the fervors of zeal, and the aberra- 
tions and extravagances of fanaticism and enthusiasm manifested 
themselves in so large a variety of sects and heresies as to tempt and 
yet baffle the several curious observers of the time who essayed to 
classify them. Vane’s religious beliefs and opinions were toned and 
harmonized by his republican principles, which they restrained within 
limits excluding the excess and perils involved in those political 
schemes and ideals generally known as Red-Republicanism and Com- 
munism, with their repute of immorality, licentiousness, and Atheism. 
Several of his religious tracts and essays—some of them of post- 
humous publication—are now before me in the sere and unattractive 
form of the abounding pamphlet literature of the time. They are not 
in these days quite intelligible, nor particularly edifying, for lack of 
responsive sympathy with the experience and beliefs from which they 


son ; so he may be said to have anticipated the privilege of consulting them, which, however, 
was neither a filial nor a justifiable act. Having become acquainted in this very question- 
able way with a damnable secret, the son, morbidly sensitive and clouded by the gloomiest 
apprehensions of disasters hanging over the kingdom, was oppressed with the burden of the 
information he had acquired, so that he was impelled to communicate it to one older and 
wiser than himself. Then, too, it does not appear whether he put Mr. Pym under a pledge 
of confidence as to the use to be made of the ominous disclosure, or left him perfectly free 
in dealing with it. 
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proceeded. It must be owned that they are obscure, and to be classed 
under the epithet mystical. They are not controversial nor dogmati- 
cal. Vane did not concern himself with the Fathers nor the School- 
men, but engaged simply with themes of experimental or internal 
religion with the literalistic uses of Scripture, the habit of the time. 
The royalists, and other of his enemies, generally referred to his spec- 
ulations and exhortations with ridicule or contempt. Clarendon con- 
fesses that he was puzzled by the fact, “ that while Vane’s understand- 
ing in all other matters beside religion was superior to that of most 
men, and that while he excelled the best company in discourse in 
clearness and ratiocination, he was so clouded in religion” that “he 
put himself above ordinances, believed himself inspired, and that he 
was to reign over the saints upon earth for a thousand years.” The 
last assertion is wholly untrue. Bishop Burnet said that he had read 
some of Vane’s pieces, but “could never reach his meaning.” Dr. Lin- 
gard calls Vane’s. religious writings “pious fanaticism and unintelligi- 
ble philosophy,” but admits his consummate abilities as a statesman, 
especially as to matters of financial and civil policy. Hume pro- 
nounces these writings unintelligible and without traces even of com- 
mon-sense. Sir James Mackintosh regarded Vane’s as “one of the 
most profound minds.” Eccentric and individualistic as his religious 
beliefs and principles were, his actions and conduct never showing a 
trace of fanaticism or the lack of balance, his thorough purity of life, 
his steadfastness of purpose, his generosity of spirit, his consistent 
fidelity of aim, and the serenity and upwardness of his gaze on the 
scaffold would commend them as of the most practical service and 
power for himself. In his place in Parliament in 1641, when the 
question was under debate for the severance of State and Church, the 
exclusion of the bishops from the House of Peers, and the suppres- 
sion of Episcopacy, Vane announced himself as the advocate of uni- 
versal religious freedom, and though he hated “ Popery” he pleaded 
for its toleration. He befriended the Unitarian Biddle when on trial, 
though he could only secure the life of the bold heretic that it might 
terminate in prison instead of on the scaffold or by burning. He main- 
tained that Episcopacy involved essentially what was oppressive and 
tyrannical in Popery, that it wrought harm to the best interests alike 
of religion and the civil state, that it had outraged and driven into ex- 
ile many of the best and purest persons in the kingdom, and that it 
alienated the English from the other reformed churches on the conti- 
nent. Vane was among the civilians in the Westminster Assembly 
of Divines. 

When Charles finally staked the venture of open war with the rep- 
resentatives of his subjects, Vane was one of the Commissioners 
sent by Parliament in 1643 to engage the Scotch in the Solemn 
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League and Covenant, and his own signature appears upon the bond 
next to that of Cromwell’s. Clarendon contents himself with naming 
only Vane on this commission, saying: “Therefore the others need 
not be named, since he was all in any business where others were 
joined with him.” “ There need be no more said of his ability than 
that he was chosen to cozen and deceive a whole nation which ex- 
celled in craft and cunning, which he did with notable pregnancy and 
dexterity.” Vane was also prominent in place and influence upon 
the committees thenceforward passing between the King, the Par- 
liament, and the army. Becoming thoroughly convinced of the 
tyrannical and perfidious character of the monarch, against which 
no temporizing or pledge would secure his subjects, he wished the 
King simply to be set aside, disabled, but personally unharmed; and 
that then the representatives of the people should be free to re- 
form and reconstruct the government from the foundations. But 
when, in 1648, the Parliament still showed a purpose of compromis- 
ing and making a treaty with Charles, knowing how futile the meas- 
ure would be, Vane, with his republican supporters were voted down ; 
and when the treaty was resolved upon, he could but acquiesce by 
withdrawing his further presence and sympathy. At the point at 
which Cromwell and the army interposed, and Colonel Pride purged 
Parliament of its faltering members, leaving only the “Rump” to rep- 
resent the nation, Vane left the scene in bitter disappointment, and 
went into retirement with his books and meditations. He had no 
part in advice or furtherance in the King’s trial, condemnation, and 
execution by the high Court of Justice. He said he was shocked by 
that catastrophe as the result of what he had hoped for from the up- 
rising of the nation for its liberties. That Vane should have been 
horrified by the tragic death of the King is certainly a striking evi- 
dence, not only of the scruples of his conscience, but of the tender 
humanity of his heart. Charles was adjudged to death as “a tyrant, 
a traitor, a murderer, and a public enemy.” None knew better than 
Vane how justly those epithets were applied to the monarch, and 
doubtless he would have been free to anticipate the summary con- 
clusion of Macaulay, that “there never was a politician to whom so 
many frauds and falsehoods were brought home by undeniable evi- 
dence” as to Charles I. It would seem that the only possible ground 
upon which at any time Charles could be regarded as “a blessed 
royal martyr” was his own firm and unqualified assurance that, reign- 
ing by Divine right, his kingly office, holding him in responsibility 
alone to God, discharged him of all accountability, even for perfidy, 
to man. Never was a monarch more tenacious or more proud in that 
conviction, while at the same time it was the covert of his most base 
and hateful deeds. For this “ the Presbyterians held him by the hair, 
while the Independents cut off his head.” 
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Some may be of the opinion that Vane made a mistake in allowing 
himself, by the importunity of Cromwell, to be drawn back to a place 
in the Council of State which assumed the administration of affairs. 
Here he remained four years, at times presiding, and having efficient 
charge of the Navy, first in its discomfiture, and then in helping it to 
secure for England its splendid glory on the seas. It was at this 
period that Milton made Vane the theme of his lofty sonnet, the acme 
of the encomium in which is the sageness of his counsel in peace and 
war, and his severance of the provinces of civil and religious adminis- 
tration. Up to this point Vane and Cromwell had been friends, call- 
ing each other in correspondence of a peculiar religious tone Heron 
(Vane) and Fountain (Cromwell), though Vane regarded Cromwell as 
somewhat dark “in principles too high to fathom.” Perhaps Vane 
had now first conceived a mistrust of the ultimate purposes of the 
great Lord General. In perfect good faith Vane introduced into the 
House a bill for a new free reform Parliament, with a fair and un- 
restricted representation of the people. As the bill was about to 
pass to the alarm and dread of Cromwell, who was watching his 
chance, the General, backed by a military force, stalked into the 
House, and in his passion, losing all self-control and personal dignity, 
made a most violent denunciatory speech or tirade, seized the mace 
and the records, drove out the members at the point of the bayonet, 
locked the door, and put the key in his pocket. When Vane had 
risen in his place to remonstrate, the exasperated soldier uttered his 
bitter and withering invective, “ Sir Harry Vane! Sir Harry Vane! 
Good Lord deliver me from Sir Harry Vane!” Thus ended the Long 
Parliament, in April, 1653. Vane once more retired to his seat at 
Raby Castle, to find repose in writing more of his religious tracts. 
While Cromwell managed state and foreign affairs with consummate 
ability, it may have been a malign ambition or a wise, patriotic states- 
manship that concentrated his intent upon seizing power as “a single 
person.” When, with a view to preparing himself and the people, he 
appointed a Fast Day in March, 1656, that might be turned to his 
service, Vane, in perfect good faith as helping toward a fundamental 
settlement of affairs, wrote the most remarkable and vigorous of all 
his productions, which, under the title of “A Healing Question, etc.,” 
develops with marvellous sagacity, insight, and statesmanship his 
scheme for civil government. It is enough to say of this admirable 
and wonderful accomplishment of his mind and pen that it presents 
substantially, in method, principles, and details, the form of govern- 
ment under which we are now living, as administered by those who 
as governors and legislators succeed to civil office in the country 
where Vane himself held the highest place for one year. His scheme 
for a republic was carefully distinguished from what in his time was 
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regarded as a democracy. The civil war had restored to the people 
their fundamental rights, and he proposed his scheme as the only hope- 
ful one for the permanent security of those vindicated rights, and for 
reconciling the dissensions and alienations which otherwise would re- 
sult in anarchy. His fundamentals were: “ The original of all just 
power is in the people, and is reserved wholly to their representa- 
tives.” “ All offices have their rise from the people, and all should be 
accountable to them.” 

The manuscript of this tract was sent to Cromwell for his inspec- 
tion, in the same good faith as that in which it was written. Whether 
it was read by the General or not, it was returned to Vane after a 
month without an answer, and was then put into print. Vane, then 
at his seat at Belleau in Lincolnshire, was peremptorily and without 
courtesy summoned before the Council. Answering by his pres- 
ence, Aug. 21, 1656, he was charged with writing “a seditious book.” 
He calmly defended himself, uttering in his argument as in the tract 
his misgivings as to the intention of Cromwell to undo the work 
already effected by reasserting power in “a single person.” He was 
required to enter into bonds of £5000 “not to prejudice the present 
government.” This he refused to do, putting himself on his rights 
as a member of the Long Parliament, not legally dissolved. On Sep- 
tember 9g he was ordered into confinement in Carisbrook Castle, from 
which he was liberated by the Council on December 11. A distraint 
was laid upon his property, to be relieved only on condition that he 
would succumb. 

The death of Cromwell, Sept. 3, 1658, and the succession of his 
spiritless son Richard revived a temporary hope for the republicans. 
On the summoning of a new Parliament, attempts were made to keep 
out Vane, and his fair election by two constituencies was circumvented ; 
but he obtained admission by a third election. Here he was the 
leader of the opposition, resolutely protesting against power in a 
single person, and standing as a republican for popular government. 
An extract from his speech will indicate its force and freedom : — 

**One could bear a little with O/éver Cromwell, though contrary to his oath of 
fidelity to the Parliament, contrary to his duty to the public, contrary to the respect 
he owed to that venerable body from whom he received his authority, he usurped 
the government. His merit was so extraordinary, that our judgment and pas- 
sions might be blinded by it. He made his way to empire by the most illustrious 
actions. He held under his command an army that had made him a conqueror, 
and a people that had made him their general. 

“ But as for Richard Cromwell, his son, who is he? What are his titles? We 
have seen that he has a sword by his side, but did he ever draw it? And, what is 
of more importance in this case, is he fit to get obedience from a mighty nation 
who could never make a footman obey him? Yet we must recognize this man as 
our king, under the style of Protector !—a man without birth, without courage, 
without conduct. For my part, I declare, Sir, it shall never be said that I made 
such a man my master.” 
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The impotent son of a great sire abdicated his frail tenure of office. 
to live unharmed as a quiet country gentleman, to extreme old age. 
In the temporary interval of anarchy which succeeded, Vane appears 
as a member of the Committee of Safety and the Council of State. As 
chairman of a committee he drew up a frame of government, of which 
these three were the leading principles: (1) A constitution of un- 
changeable fundamentals by which the people delegate to trustees 
or representatives power to be exercised within strict limitations ; 
(2) The absolute exclusion “of any earthly king or single person 
from legislative of executive power over this nation ;” (3) “That 
the people’s trustees have no authority to erect matters of faith 
and worship, so as to exercise compulsion therein.” 

But the pangs and throes by which English liberty had been strug- 
gling to its birth were yet for a while to delay and defer the result. 
Charles II. came back to his father’s throne. Vane was confined 
successively to his estates at Raby and Belleau, and, on the Restora- 
tion, for two years first in the Tower, then in the Isle of Scilly, and 
finally again in the Tower. Through this whole dismal seclusion, wait- 
ing for his fate, he found solace in religious musings and composi- 
tions. There is extant a letter which he wrote to his wife while he 
was at Scilly. In this he says: — 


**My DEAR HEART, — It is no small satisfaction to me in these sharp trials to 
experience the truth of those Christian principles which God of his grace hath 
afforded you and me, in our measures, the knowledge, and emboldened us to make 
the profession of. This dark night and black shade which God hath drawn over 
his work in the midst of us may be (for aught we know) the ground color to some 
beautiful piece that he is exposing to the light. They that press so earnestly to 
carry on my trial do little know what presence of God may be afforded me in it 
and issue out of it. I doubt not but you will accordingly endeavor to prepare for 
the worst.” 


One of the most significant evidences of the demoralization steadily 
advancing with the sycophancy and compliancy of loyalty during 
that foulest, meanest period of English history, was manifested in a 
revived spirit of vindictiveness towards all who had been in sympathy 
with the men and measures of the Commonwealth interval, as sub- 
stituting itself for the first promptings of forbearance, leniency, and 
oblivion concerning them. The King as he was about to come to 
his throne was certainly prompted by these milder sentiments ; his 
subsequent exchange of them for harsh and vengeful feelings and 
measures is in part to be referred to his own utter lack of moral princi- 
ples, and in part to the goadings of malignancy in others. There 
was a temper of moderation in the Convention Parliament, which un- 
der Monk’s umpireship might have dictated terms, and have secured 
from the start many wise, merciful, and helpful restraints on the 
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royal prerogative. In this Parliament there was at first manifested 
what may be called a marked leniency and considerateness in deciding 
upon the exceptions to be made to the scope of the King’s declaration 
of pardon and indemnity for all concerned in “the late troubles.” 
In several of his utterances and writings on the eve of his restora- 
tion, Charles had very naturally reserved from an intent of mercy 
those who had been actual parties as judges or signers of the death 
sentence in the “ murder” of his father. It is uncertain whether he 
expected that every one of these should be brought to suffer the 
utmost penalty of vengeance; but it is a reasonable inference that he 
purposed that his victims should be restricted to that class of su- 
preme culprits. However, he expressly left to Parliament the whole 
disposal of this critical matter. After several days’ debate, it was 
resolved in the Commons, May 14, 1660, that only seven of the 
King’s judges should be capitally dealt with, others being subject 
to penalties falling short of loss of life; but by the embittered 
instigation of some of the Commons and the insistence of some of 
the Peers the number of victims for the extreme penalty was steadily 
increased, till practically no limitation was recognized by which any 
especial case might or might not be included or exempted. The 
Lords under the lead of Clarendon, who pronounced Vane “a man of 
mischievous activity,” were more vindictive than the Commons. On 
August 1, Vane, for what he had done in his civil capacity, — not 
having been one of the King’s judges, — was proscribed for exemption 
from pardon. But his subjection to a capital trial was allowed only on 
an express agreement between the two Houses, that, if he were con- 
victed and condemned, they should unite in a petition to Charles that 
his execution should be remitted. Clarendon presented this petition 
to the monarch, who pledged his royal word in assent. 

The petition sent up by both Houses to the Throne was as 
follows :— ; 


“Your Majesty having declared your gracious pleasure to proceed only against 
the immediate murderers of your royal father, we, Your Majesty’s most humble 
subjects, the Lords and Commons assembled, not finding Sir Henry Vane to be of 
the number, are humble suitors to your Majesty, that, if he shall be attainted, 
execution of his life may be remitted.” 


The petition was granted in the fullest terms. It was understood 
that the King himself had proposed this petition as a means for 
bringing Vane at least to a trial; so that his prompting it and his 
assent to it put him under a double pledge to spare the life of the 
victim. 

The next or Cavalier Parliament, of 1662, in which we thus note 
the rapid advance of servile sycophancy and vindictiveness, at inter- 
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vals of more than a month sent three earnest addresses to Charles 
to have the Attorney-General instructed to bring Vane to trial. It 
would seem that Clarendon temporized at this point. But Vane was 
arraigned on June 4, at the King’s Bench, and indicted for “com- 
passing and imagining the King’s death, keeping him out of the 
exercise of his rightful power, and attempting to subvert the ancient 
form of government,” — instanced by acts committed in 1659, under 
Richard's protectorate. 

It is for the professional successors of those who in the phrase of 
the time were known as “ gentlemen of the long robe” to pronounce 
upon the legality of the indictment, the trial, the condemnation, and 
the execution of Sir Henry Vane. Unprofessional judgment upon 
the whole proceeding, and the decision of all modern historians and 
essayists, are condemnatory, even to the extent of asserting that the 
forms of law were made in it to outrage its fundamental rules and 
principles. There is now no variance of opinion among those who 
seek to instruct us by the pen as to the moral estimate — whether 
direct or comparative — of the nature of the public administration of 
affairs, as well as of the character of the so called “merry monarch,” 
after the restoration of the royal power in England. No epithets of 
reproach and invective, no measurements of disgust and shame, are 
regarded as unjust or extravagant in setting forth the corruption, the 
degradation, the demoralization, the humiliation of England in the 
reign of Charles II., who was welcomed to his throne with such an 
exuberance of loyalty. The dread of.absolute anarchy was the only 
reasonable motive for accepting the alternative of the restoration. 
The gush of delight, the pageantry, the adulation, the sycophancy, 
the prostration of the manhood and all nobleness of spirit in the 
courtiers and the populace which ensued, and the abandonment of 
King and Court to the foulest profligacy, while the interests of the 
kingdom were left to the riot of waste and corruption, the desolation 
of the plague and the great fire which destroyed two thirds of the 
city, and the crowning disgrace entailed by a Dutch fleet with its 
havoc on the Thames and the Medway,—all these present so re- 
volting and hideous a summary of contemporary English history, 
that it is a relief and even a solace to the mind and heart to have 
to contemplate in it the scene and the bearing of a man of lofty 
nobleness, dignity, and impress of character, standing at the bar of 
the highest human court, doomed before he was tried. 

In a collection of papers of the highest authenticity, published 
anonymously and surreptitiously in the year of Vane’s execution, we 
have his own full statement of his principles and course of action, 
his account of his trial, with its mockeries of justice, and the affronts 
and insults put upon him, his own pleading so far as he was allowed 
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free utterance, and for the rest all that was in his mind and purpose 
to have spoken but which was suppressed. All that a man of well 
poised and lofty spirit, with a consciousness of full integrity and patri- 
otic aims, might urge against malignant enemies gave vigor and weight 
to his plea; but there was in it no timidity, no apology, no truckling. 
The indictment, drawn according to usage in Latin, was against his 
protest read to him in English. He was not allowed to have a copy 
of it. To his request for liberty to have counsel, the reply was that 
his judges would serve him in that*capacity. With great boldness, 
acuteness, and eloquence he sought protection under a statute of 11 
Henry VII. c. I, which provided that allegiance to the King de facto, 
although he were an usurper, in opposition to the King de jure, should 
secure exemption from penalty, as not a punishable crime. Vane’s 
plea was that he had owned an existing authority, standing for the 
King de facto ; while Charles IL. if King de jure, being out of posses- 
sion, could not have treason committed against him. The judges 
denied this plea, urging that the Statute of Henry concerned only 
disputed succession in the kingship, — as in the rivalry between the 
Houses of York and Lancaster, —and did not apply to the subver- 
sion of the monarchy and the substitution of a Commonwealth ; that 
Charles II. was both de facto and de jure king from the moment of 
his father’s death. Hallam calls the plea of the judges “senseless 
sophistry.” It is observable that the thought of Cromwell had been 
engaged upon the construction given by the judges to the intent of 
this statute as having in view a titular king; for in the very strik- 
ing interview with him which Whitelocke reports, on the subject of 
Cromwell's assuming the title of king when it was proffered to him, 
he says that Cromwell remarked: “I have heard that, by an Act of 
Parliament in Henry VII.’s time, it is safer for those who act under a 
king (be his title what it will) than for those who act under any other 
power.” Whitelocke very natvely replied: “That will be little re- 
garded or observed to us by our enemies, if they should come to get 
the upper hand of us.” To that part of Vane’s plea, that as he had 
acted by the authority of Parliament which could not be chargeable 
with treason, therefore the indictment against him would not hold, 
the reply was that the death of the King made the further action of 
that Parliament illegal. 

But the argument of Vane was broader and more comprehensive 
in its scope than the compass of a statute however construed. He 
thoroughly apprehended the root and quality of the revolutionary 
principles, and of the far-looking aims which had inspired and guided 
his course in the convulsions through which the State had been pass- 
ing. Whatever issues, partial or general, the struggle might have 
presented to others, to him it was a signal opportunity and occasion 
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offered “by a manifested Providence” for the radical reconstruction 
of the civil, social, political, and religious fabric of a commonwealth. 
No parallelisms could be found in human history, no statutes of the 
realm had provided for circumstances and events, which would furnish 
helps for guiding conscience or conduct in so novel and critical a 
posture of affairs. So Vane impressively insisted that the perplexities 
and embarrassments of the case presented in the variances between 
Charles I. and the Parliament involved novelties and complications 
not provided for in the laws of England. Neither the annals of the 
realm nor the history of any other nation offered a precedent; 
therefore an honest and conscientious man was thrown back upon 
the light of Nature. Vane, in one of those kindling utterances which 
reveal the insight and upward gaze of the loftiest spirits under like 
perplexities, pays homage to the “higher law.” He had followed that 
light of Nature, and he said: “I would not now, to save my life, 
renounce the principles of that righteous. cause which my conscience 
tells me was my duty to be faithful unto.” He had been chosen to 
Parliament by no seeking of his own, but having taken its oaths was 
bound by solemn obligations. Though a military command had been 
assigned to him unasked, he had never exercised it. He was a man 
of peace, and had never counselled or partaken in the shedding of 
blood. The potency of the sword always inferior to, was often de- 
structive of, that divine energy which went with truth and righteous- 
ness. In all changes and revolutions, he says, “I was never a first 
mover, but always a follower; and (where authority was dark or 
dubious) chose to do things justifiable by the Light and Law of 
Nature.” He insisted that even the remnant of a Parliament legally 
constituted, when “by the fire of the times” two of its elements, the 
Lords and the King, “had been melted down,” still preserved the 
“root” from which all power grows, —the representation of the will 
of the people. When “ that great violation of privileges happened,” — 
the forcible exclusion of halting members of Parliament, — he forbore 
attendance, and had for ten weeks no part in its proceedings ; and it 
was during his withdrawal that the most exceptional business was 
done. He gave no consent beforehand to the King’s execution ; and 
when afterward required to take an oath of approbation of it, he 
utterly refused, and would not qualify himself for a seat in the Council 
of State till a new oath, omitting that test, was substituted. Held by 
his parliamentary obligations, he did afterward conform, as conscien- 
tiously he could, to the new frame of a Commonwealth, or Free State, 
which had been passed some weeks before his return to Parliament. 
He had refused “the Oath of Abjuration, which was intended to be 
taken by all the members of Parliament, in reference to the kingly 
government, and the line of his now majesty in particular.” 
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The Restoration developed a strange changing of places and atti- 
tudes as to the espousal or refusal of this revolutionar; test. The 
result proved that the aim of the majority had been only to limit, not 
to extinguish, monarchy. Vane’s ideal republicanism involved what 
he would not by oath pledge himself to make his only aim, —a State 
without a King. But there were those among Vane’s most bitter 
enemies who had sworn the oath which he refused. Strangely 
enough, Sir John Glynn and Sir John Maynard, the crown prosecu- 
tors of Vane, had themselves taken 4 leading part in and sanctioned 
what had been done during the interregnum. The author of “ Hudi-. 
bras” has given them a distich in his satire : — 


“ Did not the learntd Glynn and Maynard, 
To make good subjects traitors, strain hard?” 


Vane insisted that what he had done was “ upon principles of integ- 
rity, honor, justice, reason, and conscience, and not, as charged in the 
indictment, by instigation of the Devil, or want of the fear of God.” 
He had firmly opposed, and at the cost of much suffering to himself 
and four months’ imprisonment, the “arbitrary regal power” usurped 
by Cromwell. He had gone back to Parliament on the covenant 
made in Charles II.’s declaration at Breda. And now he did not fear 
the fate with which he was threatened ; he was “willing to die.” Jus- 
tice Keeling exclaimed, in the snappish spirit which he manifested 
throughout the trial, “So you may, Sir, in good time, by the grace 
of God.” The judge had endeavored to take from Vane’s hand a 
book from which he had been reading a statute. With severe dignity 
Vane rebuked him, saying, “When I employ you as counsel, I will 
find you books.” 

Among the treasonable charges alleged against Vane was one which 
emphasized a foremost principle of his advanced statesmanship ; 
namely, that in the “Model of Government” proposed by him, with- 
out “a single person,” was this: “ That the supreme power delegated 
is not entrusted to the people’s trustees [members of the House of 
Commons] to erect matters of faith or worship, so as to’ exercise 
compulsion therein.” 

It seems to have been understood at the time that if Vane had been 
willing to bow his loftiness of spirit, and to use any measure of com- 
pliancy and conciliation, his life would have been spared to him. Of 
this he was incapable. His calm boldness and his unflinching con- 
stancy, his stout affirmation that Charles in exile was not king de facto, 
if they did not overbear any hope of leniency in his judges, did exas- 
perate the monarch to the extent of bringing him to a violation of his 
pledged royal word. Though no reference to Vane’s agency in the 
affair of the Earl of Strafford appears to have been made in the court, 
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it is not improbable that Charles held it vengefully in his mind. Yet 
if he smarted under the remembrance of it as an occasion when his 
royal father had broken his solemn covenant with the victim, it did 
not deter him from repeating the same base deed. The following 
letter inscribed to the Chancellor (Clarendon) may be read to-day in 
the British Museum, in the autograph of the King :— 


7th June, 1662, HAMPTON CouRT, Saturday, 2 in the afternoon. 


The relation that has been made to me of Sir H. Vane’s carriage yesterday in 
the hall is the occasion of this letter, which, if I am rightly informed, was so inso- 
lent as to justify all he had done, acknowledging no supreme power in England but 
a Parliament, and many things to that purpose. You have had a true account of 
all; and if he has given new occasion to be hanged, certainly he is too dangerous a 
man to let live, if we can honestly put him out of the way. Think of this, and 
give me some account of it to-morrow. Till when I have no more to say to you. 

THE KING. 


Clarendon is wisely silent in his history about this affair. The scru- 
ple of “honestly” in this letter was readily disposed of. Vane had 
but a week to live after the day on which it was written. The Chief- 
Justice overruled anything like misgiving in the King as to the breach 
of his promise and the duty of showing mercy, by the suggestion 
“that God, though full of mercy, intended his mercy only for the 
penitent.” The sentence that Vane be hanged, drawn, and quartered 
at Tyburn on June 14 was signed by the King on the 12th; but 
on the 13th it was “mitigated” to beheading on Tower Hill, as a less 
disgraceful method. His friends were to be allowed to have his head 
and body. It was signified to Vane that he might successfully peti- 
tion for his life. This he refused to do, saying: “If the King has not 
a greater regard for his word and honor than I have for my life, he 
may take it. I value my life less in a good cause than the King can 
do his promise.” 

Admiring friends have taken care to preserve to us minute details 
of Vane’s last interview and leave-taking in the tower with his wife 
and children the day before his execution, with his calm assurance of 
the rectitude of his course, his fervent prayers, his exhortations and 
affectionate advice, and his sustained conviction of the ineffable joy 
which he was soon to share. There is exaltation, elation, and visioned 
anticipation in the record of his religious exercises. Yet their glow 
and fervor show no element of fanaticism, but are in keeping with the 
frame of his spirit in the tenor of his life. Even those who had no 
sympathy with him, but quite otherwise, were awed by his mien of 
dignity on the scaffold. The Oxford historian says: “He appeared 
like an old Roman, and died without the least symptom of concern or 
trouble.” That unregenerate but most genial diarist, Mr. Samuel 
Pepys, — who had an impartial fondness for all sorts of public shows, 
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and who says it was his “chance” to see the King beheaded, as well 
as Harrison, the “fifth-monarchy” man,—makes this entry under 
June 14, 1662:— 


“ Eleven o’clock, having a room got ready for us, we all went out to the Tower 
Hill, and there over against the scaffold, made on purpose this day, saw Sir Henry 
Vane brought. A very great press of people. He made a long speech, many 
times interrupted by the sheriff and others there ; and they would have taken his 
paper out of his hand, but he would not let it go. But they caused all the books 
of those that writ after him to be given the ‘sheriff, and the trumpets were brought 
under the scaffold that he might not be heard. Then he prayed, and so fitted 
himself and received the blow. He changed not his color or speech to the last, 
but died justifying himself and the cause he had stood for ; and spoke very confi- 
dently of his being presently at the right hand of Christ, and in all things appeared 
the most resolved man that ever died in that manner, and showed more of heat 
[fervor?] than cowardice, but yet with all humility and gravity. One asked him 
why he did not pray for the King. He answered, ‘ You shall see I can pray for 
the King. I pray God bless him.’ He desired they would let him die like a gen- 
tleman and a Christian, not crowded and pressed as he was.” 


Burnet, speaking>of Vane’s “composedness” at his execution, 
says “that it was generally thought that the Government had lost 
more than it had gained by his death.’’ General Ludlow, one of the 
parliamentary officers most in sympathy with Vane as a republican 
and as a sufferer with him in opposing the usurpation of Cromwell, 
on hearing in his Swiss retreat of the death of his revered friend, 
pays tribute to “his eloquence, soundness of judgment, and presence 
of mind; his gravity and magnanimity; his constant adherence to the 
cause of his country, and heroic carriage during the time of his con- 
finement and at the hour of death ;” while reflecting bitterly “ upon 
the malice of his enemies and their frivolous suggestions at his 
trial, the breach of the public faith in the usage he found, the incivility 
of the bench and the savage rudeness of the sheriff.” 

Rapin says that trumpeters were sent to the scaffold in order to 
drown any reproaches which Vane might utter against the King for 
the breach of his royal promise. But the victim had higher uses for 
his last thoughts and words. When report was carried to the brothel 
which was called “the court” that the tragic scene was ended, the 
King was left to his own conscience. 

In a letter to John Winthrop, Jr., from Providence, Feb. 21, 1656, 
Roger Williams says he had heard from England of the death of the 
elder Vane, and that the inheritance which fell to the son was much 
larger than it would have been if the father, who “had cast him off, 
had lived longer.” A posthumous son of the victim, Sir Christopher 
Vane, sworn of the privy council, Aug. 12, 1688, was one of three 
Nonconformists so favored by James II., in order to conciliate the 
Dissenters to his Toleration Scheme for the relief of the “ Papists.” 
Sir Christopher became Lord Bernard under King William. 
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If one would take the pains to cull from records, historians, biogra- 
phers, and essayists a chronological or methodized series of extracts 
presenting the estimates made of the character and career of Vane, 
and the judgments pronounced upon him, the result would exhibit 
not only the familiar fact of the diversity of human opinions in such 
estimates, but would also furnish a signal illustration of the advance 
made from age to age in the charitable interpretation and the finer 
appreciation of men who were in advance of their time in great quali- 
ties. To the monarchists, conformists, and courtiers among his con- 
temporaries Vane was simply a visionary, a fanatic, a dissembler, and 
a man of doubtful sanity. Slander assailed him at every point. The 
following foul entry may be read to-day among the Colonial Papers of 
the Public Record Office in London : — 


“Sir Henry Vane, in 1637, went over as Governor to New England, with two 
women, where he debauched both, and both were delivered of monsters.” 


A contemporary and acquaintance of Vane, from whom we might 
have expected a fair if not an appreciative estimate of him, was the 
famous Richard Baxter, though Baxter himself had some of the quali- 
ties of a trimmer and a temporizer. But this Presbyterian divine did 
not understand Vane’s mysticism, and hated his republicanism and his 
absolute demand for the severance of the civil and the ecclesiastical 
powers. He even threw out a suspicion that Vane was secretly a 


“Papistical or Jesuit plotter,” and had a personal altercation with 
him. In his prejudiced view of Vane’s character and opinions he was 
as wide of the truth as, for example, in this misstatement of a matter 
of fact. Speaking of Vane as the founder of a short-lived sect, which 
he calls the “ Vanists,” he says: “The sect first sprang up in New 
England, under Vane, when he was Governor there ; and he being 
found a secret promoter and life of the cause, was fain to steal away 
by night and take shipping for England, before his year of govern- 
ment was at an end.” After thus misjudging Vane’s life Baxter says: 
“No man could die with greater appearance of gallant resolution and 
fearlessness than he did.” Vane found, before his death, a bold cham- 
pion against the abuse of Baxter in Henry Stubbs, whom Anthony 
Wood calls “the most noted person of his age.” Stubbs became a 
conformist, was an eminent physician, and was not in sympathy 
with Vane, who had been his friend and patron by sending him to 
Oxford. He could, however, appreciate Vane’s character, as is shown 
in the title of his defensive pamphlet: “A vindication of that pru- 
dent and honorable knight, Sir Henry Vane, from the lies and cal- 
umnies of Mr. Richard Baxter, etc.” Baxter’s biographer, Orme, was 
moved to make the following comment : — 


“ Baxter did not understand Vane, and therefore could not do him justice. He 
was brave, sagacious, and disinterested, the ardent and enlightened friend of civil 
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and religious liberty, distinguished in life by the decision of his piety, and in death 
(though basely murdered in violation of all faith and justice) by his calm yet 
heroic behavior. The man who was feared by Cromwell, hated by Charles, and 
praised by Milton could not have been a silly fanatic or an unprincipled knave.” 


The bilious and phlegmatic Anthony Wood of course deals with 
Vane after his fashion and temper, calling him “Sir Humorous 
Vanity,” and heaping upon him foul epithets, thus: “ A frequent com- 
mittee man, a speech-maker, a preacher, an underminer, a juggling 
fellow, and a plotter to gain the estatés of other persons; a most noto- 
rious sectarist, an indefatigable doutefeu, promoter of discontent and 
rebellion, etc.” Wood also quotes Perinchief, a pamphleteer of the 
time, for more epithets and scurrility against Vane, thus: “The Pro- 
teus of the times, a mere hotch-potch of religion, chief ringleader of 
all the fanatic sectarians, of a turbulent spirit and working brain, of a* 
strong composition of choler and melancholy, an inventor not only 
of whimsies in religion, but also of crotchets in the State, composed 
only of treason, ingratitude, and baseness.” Fittingly in this connec- 
tion should be set down what Dean Swift, in a note to Burnet, wrote 
in his own vernacular: “ Vane was a dangerous, enthusiastic beast.” 

Masson, in his admirable biography of Milton, illustrated by his 
times, says of Vane: — 


“ That great republican leader, with all his deep practical astuteness, and the 
perfect clearness and shrewdness of his speeches and business letters, carried in 
his head a mystic metaphysics of his own, which he found it hard to express. It 
was a something unique, including ideas from the Antinomians, the Anabaptists, 
and the Seekers he had been so much among, with something also of the Fifth- 
Monarchy notion, and with the theory of absolute voluntaryism in religion ; but all 
these amalgamated with new ingredients.” 


But whatever individual beliefs Vane may have appropriated and 
assimilated from the erratic notions of his time, his comprehensive- 
ness has secured for him from Sir James Mackintosh this tribute: 
“Sir Henry Vane, an Independent, was probably the first who laid 
down with perfect precision the inviolable rights of conscience and 
the exemption of religion from all civil authority.” 

The Earl of Clarendon, whose own character, course, and influence 
- require more of charitable consideration in a judgment upon them 
than do those of Vane, pronounces of the latter as follows :— 


“He was indeed a man of extraordinary parts ; a pleasant wit, a great under- 
standing, which pierced into and discerned the purpose of other men with wonder- 
ful sagacity, whilst he had himself vud/tum clausum. No man could make a guess 
of what he intended. He was of a temper not to be moved, and of rare dissimula- 
tion, and could comply when it was not seasonable to contradict without losing 
ground by the condescension ; and if he were not superior to Mr. Hampden, he 
was inferior to no other man in all mysterious artifices.” ' 


1 Hist. Reb. iv. 291. 
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Vane’s distrust and open rebuke of Cromwell, when the.lure of 
kingly ambition mastered him, is enough to draw from Carlyle, in 
defence of his hero, the following hardly coherent word-play :— 


“The younger Vane, a man of endless virtues, says Dryasdust, who is much 
taken with him, and of endless intellect ; but you must not very specially ask, How 
or Where? Vane was the friend of Milton; that is almost the only answer that 
can now be given. A man one rather finds of light fibre, this Sir Harry Vane. 
Grant all manner of purity and elevation; subtle, high discourse; much intel- 
lectual and practical dexterity; there is an amiable, devoutly zealous, very pretty 
man; but not a royal man; alas, no! on the whole rather a thin man; whom it 
is even important to keep strictly subaltern ; whose tendency towards the Abstract, 
or Temporary-Theoretic, is irresistible ; whose hold of the Concrete, in which lies 
always the Perennial, is by no means that of a giant, or born Practical King.” 


And more of the same sort. Carlyle adopts Cromwell’s epithet of 
Vane, as a “juggler.” More judicial and appreciative is the estimate 
of Vane by Hallam :— 

“The royalists have spoken of Vane with extreme dislike; yet it should be 
remembered that he was not only incorrupt but disinterested, inflexible in con- 


forming his public conduct to his principles, and averse to every sanguinary and 
oppressive measure.” 


The reference to Vane’s “disinterestedness” recognizes the fact 
that when by patent he was made treasurer of the navy for life, 
the legitimate fees being £30,000 a year, he turned them into the 
treasury, substituting a small salary in their stead. Vane also alone 
protested in Parliament against the transportation to Barbadoes and 
the sale of the prisoners taken in a rising at Salisbury. 

GeorcE E. ELLs. 


NEW OUTLETS FOR AMERICAN PRODUCTS. 


faa United States has arrived at that point of industrial develop- 
ment which renders it expedient to look abroad for a market 
for its products. These products are accumulating in variety and 
quantity, and despite the rapid increase of population the production 
of American manufactures, at no distant date, will be largely in excess 
of home consumption. Where shall we find a market for our surplus? 
is the question, therefore, of all others for American enterprise and 
statesmanship to solve. In the judgment of many thoughtful men it 
is the live question of the day, — the “ battle of the standards ” being 
of secondary importance to the rapid and certain distribution of the 
products of national industry. 
General Grant has thrown some light upon this important subject. 
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He made the tour of the world, and recommends us to foster and 
encourage commercial intercourse with our neighbors of Mexico, and 
with China and Japan. The advice is sound as far as it goes ; but if 
our commercial interests are to be circumscribed by the narrow limits 
which Mexico, China, and Japan open to American enterprise, then 
indeed will its growth be slow. There is this to be said in favor of 
Mexico, however, — that it possesses vast latent wealth, an available 
labor reserve, a healthy climate, fruitful soil in parts, and by virtue of 
its geographical position it should become the handmaid of American 
commerce. It is just now being explored for its ores by Americans 
chiefly ; and American and British capital is opening its interior by 
railroads, without which its resources could not be developed. But 
its inhabitants, outside the wealthy classes in the capital and a few 
large towns, are ignorant and barbarous. This is not said to their 
discredit ; it is their misfortune, not their fault. But it is the fact 
nevertheless ; and as such it is an important factor in estimating the 
probable advantage to be derived from a reciprocity treaty with 
Mexico. The Mexican people are poor. Their wants are few and 
easily supplied. They produce, with hardly any labor, everything they 
need except their scanty clothing and a few rude articles for house- 
hold use; and therefore they would not be likely to buy much of our 
high-priced merchandise for many years to come. The exhibit of 
our Mexican trade, for the fiscal year ended. June 30, 1879 (which is 
taken for purposes of comparison in this article), will show the truth 
of this remark at a glance. Thus:— 


Exported to Mexico . . . . « «. + + «+ «+ + $5,400,380 
Imported from Mexico . . . . . «© « «© « «© 5,493,221 


Now of what did our exports consist? Cotton goods top the list 
at $1,777,895 ; manufactures of iron and steel, $808,123 ; quicksilver, 
$344,006 ; provisions, $183,250; breadstuffs, $275,774; manufactures 
of wood, household furniture, etc., $240,289 — and so on, in a decreas- 
ing scale, until a beggarly total of $5,400,380 is reached, as a year’s 
purchase of merchandise from the United States by a country num- 
bering over ten million souls, and that year also one of considerable 
railroad construction. Moreover, Mexico is not a manufacturing 
country, and therefore could not draw upon home supplies. The large 
expenditure of foreign capital in railroad building this year will, of 
course, increase our Mexican trade; but even then Germany, which 
is firmly established commercially in the neighboring republic, will 
derive most advantage from it. In the fiscal year under review 
Mexico bought from the United States $29,958 worth of agricultural 
implements; glass and glassware, $47,831; paper and stationery, 
$73,454; wearing apparel, $26,564; hats, caps, and bonnets, $23,326. 
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We likewise shipped to Mexico $1,351,864 foreign merchandise in 
1879. Of our imports thence, $3,981,402 represented free goods ; the 
balance of $1,511,819 paid duty. Our specie imports amounted to 
$8,554,598. 

These particulars, taken from returns published by the United 
States Treasury Department, justify the remark, that, while it is 
_ prudent to encourage the Mexican trade, it does not offer any imme- 
diate outlet for the surplus products of the United States. The 
Mexican trade will grow, but its growth will not be so rapid as the 
more sanguine imagine. The Indian race is the base of the Mexican 
nation ; it is the foundation of the social pyramid which has been 
reared in superstition and ignorance ; and this inert mass of humanity 
cannot be moved from its well-worn groove by any known and per- 
missible process of industrial persuasion. Development will be 
exceedingly slow. But, at best, the export trade of Mexico is not of 
any great magnitude, returns compiled for the Mexican Government 
stating the aggregate of its exports (chiefly natural products) for 
1878 at $28,777,508. This total includes gold and silver, and gives 
less than $3 per head of the population for the purchase of foreign 
merchandise. 

American manufactures should be pushed in countries accustomed 
to the use of similar articles, — countries which can appreciate their 
utility and excellence, and which have money to buy them. Europe 
provides us with all the market we require for our food products; but 
Europe, with its cheap labor, cheap money, economical methods of 
production, and unlimited command of mechanical and artistic skill, 
does not open to American manufactures any great field of operation 
‘in the teeth of its tariffs and competition. We can produce bread- 
stuffs and provisions cheaper than can be done in Europe, by reason 
of the superior natural advantages of this country, while cotton, cane 
‘sugar, rice, and tobacco are special products which Europe must buy; 
but there our superiority ceases. This is conclusively shown by the 
trade of the United States with Europe, and the annual exhibit of 
commercial exchanges between European countries. Without loading 
down this article with statistics, thus much may be taken for granted. 
If then Mexico does not open an immediate market for American 
products, and if European competition and tariffs bar that market 
against us except to a very limited degree, what other countries will 
stand us instead? China and Japan are mentioned by General Grant 
and by the newspaper press as likely to provide the needed outlet. 
Let us see how the case really stands when we come down to cold 
facts and get rid of sentiment. 7 

China has a population of about four hundred million souls. After 
its own methods it is highly civilized. It is stagnant because expan- 
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sion is impossible, its well-tried policy teaching the imperative lesson 
that the preservation of its institutions depends altogether upon its 
ultra conservatism. China does not wish to adopt railroads, because 
it can otherwise manage its transportation, in a slower way it is true, 
but much more advantageously to its people, who are thereby pro- 
vided with employment, of which they would be deprived if railroad 
freighting were adopted. Labor-saving machinery would simply starve 
the bulk of the Chinese population were it generally adopted, or would 
drive them abroad to find new home’. Americans complain now of 
the peaceful Chinese invasion ; but let China once adopt labor-saving 
methods, and the Chinese would swarm all over the world in such num- 
bers as would soon break down all opposition. Let the Chinese in- 
dustrial dam burst, and the pent-up flood of toiling humanity will 
sweep everything before it. Labor-saving machinery is not suited to 
China except where it can be utilized exclusively in competition with 
foreign products or foreign enterprise. In such cases the Chinese are 
not slow to use it, but never once in competition with their own domes- 
tic labor. Where labor is dear, or where the demand for certain prod- 
ucts exceeds the capacity of production by manual labor, labor-saving 
machinery is essential; or, again, it is requisite in the sparsely-peo- 
pled States and Territories of the West, where large areas are culti- 
vated by few hands. China, however, is not in that condition ; it has 
no waste land, and no need of labor-saving machinery. Every available 
rood of ground is cultivated patiently and laboriously by hand ; and in 
this way China raises food for its teeming millions. Any other labor 
system would be ruinous. Our complicated machines for field and 
farm work-can never be utilized to any appreciable extent in China; 
and, in degree, the like argument applies to Japan. The theory of 
both Governments is that the land should support the people, and 
therefore innovations tending to a change of industrial system will 
not be tolerated. This is why the short railroad at Shanghai was 
bought by the Chinese Government and torn up. Japan has a good 
deal of waste land, and is therefore encouraging railroad building; 
but it is impossible for any one to forecast what may be the indus- 
trial and commercial policy of that empire at the close of this cen- 
tury. Beyond the official classes and mercantile people in ports 
frequented by foreigners, the Japanese are as ignorant of Western 
civilization and methods as they have been at any time during the 
past three hundred years. They are a quick, imitative people, how- 
ever, and soon learn to do anything they take in hand ; but they are 
poor, and were they so disposed they could not afford to buy much 
from us. Moreover, Japan is burdened with debt; and it is not too 
much to say that its financial exigencies may at any time lead toa 
change of foreign policy. 
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But if we cannot send China and Japan our machinery, neither can 
we ship them our breadstuffs and provisions, as will be presently 
shown. The volume of American trade with China and Japan, for 
the fiscal year, 1878-79, was as follows :— 

Imports from China. . . . . «© + « + + « $16,431,344 
Exports to Chima. . . « « © © © © «© « « 2,653,667 
Imports from Japan . . . . «© « + + «© « «+ 9,845,562 
Exports to Japan. . . . «+ «© © «© «© « « 2,674,601 

To both countries, therefore, the United States exported $5,326,278 
of domestic products during the fiscal year noted, while it imported 
from them $26,276,906, — leaving a balance of $20,950,628 to be paid 
in specie. Of the total imports from China, $12,482,082 represented 
free goods; the balance, $3,942,262, alone being subject to duty. 
The chief exports to China were,— cotton goods, $1,576,878; illumi- 
nating oil, $690,404 ; provisions, $41,406; breadstuffs, $37,047; to- 
bacco, $52,098 ; clocks, etc., $50,397 ; manufactures of iron and steel, 
$42,694; manufactures of wood, $14,170. To Japan the export of 
provisions was $77,429 ; of breadstuffs, $47,099. 

Although the United States imported $9,845,562 merchandise from 
Japan, duty was paid only upon $540,442. It follows, therefore, that 
reciprocity treaties with these countries would inure to the advantage 
of the United States; but to speak of finding an outlet for American 
manufactures, or agricultural products, in China and Japan is ab- 
surd. Their purchase of American products of every kind does not 
amount to one tenth of one cent per annum to each inhabitant. 
There is no getting behind or around these facts ; they are clear and 
palpable. The only commodity which China imports largely is opium, 
and by treaty we propose wholly to shut out the profits on this trade 
from American citizens: they must not buy the drug in China, or 
take it as freight, should it offer from India to China, or coastwise. 
This treaty was drafted in deference to a spurious moral sentiment, 
—as if there were anything immoral in buying and selling opium, or 
transporting it from place to place. It is simply an embargo placed 
upon American shipping in the interest of England, because no one can 
for a moment imagine that China will import one ounce less opium 
annually on account of our treaty than it now does; on the contrary, 
those who understand the case will admit that the tendency is to 
increased consumption of that drug. China and Japan may, however, 
be classed in the list of probable competitors with Europe and 
America in the manufacture of woollen and cotton cloth, a start hav- 
ing been made by them in both branches of manufacture ; and al- 
- though there may be failures at the beginning, they will undoubtedly 
persevere until successful. For this reason, as well as from the fact 
already stated, that they do not want our merchandise, one may say, 
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at any price, America must look elsewhere for a new market for her 
produce. 

Where, then, can such a market be found, seeing that Europe, Mex- 
ico, China, and Japan offer so very few openings? The answer is 
simple and easy: /n the British colonial dependencies. We should 
look for an outlet to the British colonies rather than to Asiatic coun- 
tries, because in the latter the industrial arts are prosecuted to an 
extent almost commensurate with their requirements. What little 
foreign commerce exists in Asia is upon its fringes, so to speak, and 
is not felt, appreciated, or understood by the vast body of the people 
whose wants and aspirations are fully satisfied without it. Further- 
more, there is no possible foothold for American commerce in Asia 
outside of China and Japan. The trade of India and the Malay pen- 
insula has been monopolized by England, which likewise absorbs the 
trade of the countries bordering on the Persian Gulf and the Red Sea, 
while it leads in China and Japan, although France, Italy, and Ger- 
many follow close behind. It will be found exceedingly difficult to 
displace the European trade with China and Japan, although, of course, 
it may be done in time; but for practical business purposes at present 
the thing is simply impossible. Business men will recognize this, 
although theorists will see no difficulty whatever in the way. All 
other Asiatic countries are tied up hand and foot by the maritime 
powers of Europe. France controls Cochin China ; Spain owns the 
Philippine Islands ; Java and Sumatra with their marvellous wealth of 
products belong to the Dutch, who dominate also in great measure 
the trade of Borneoand Celebes. The Dutch will not tolerate compe- 
tition in their territories ; and the Portuguese, who own a few trading 
stations in the East, are equally exclusive. The Asiatic circle is thus 
fully occupied. But this does not constitute the world of commercial 
possibilities. There are new and inviting fields opening in Australia, 
in New Zealand, and in South Africa, which the United States may 
occupy without let or hindrance, and with hearty good-will. The trade 
of those rich and growing communities is as free to the United States 
as it is to the parent State. They are buyers of those commodities 
in the production of which we excel; and we have only to take our 
wares there to sell them. In this connection I do not refer to British 
North America, whose tariff is designed to develop home industries 
and discourage trade, or, in other words, to stimulate production and 
restrict sales. That this economic blunder will be discovered and 
rectified by the Dominion Parliament, there can be no doubt whatever ; 
meanwhile Canada is not to be taken into account when considering 
the extension of American trade in the colonial dependencies of Eng- 
land. Australasia and South Africa are the fields in which American 
enterprise should exert itself. 
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A brief explanation may be necessary at this point. British colonies 
are divided into three classes: (1) Crown colonies, in which the Crown 
has the entire control of legislation, the administration being carried 
on by officers under the control of the Home Government ; (2) Colonies 
having representative institutions, but without responsible govern- 
ment, the Crown retaining control of the public offices and a veto 
upon legislation ; and (3) Colonies possessing representative institu- 
tions and responsible government, in which the Crown has only a 
veto on legislation and the control of the governor. Colonies of the 
latter class are Canada, Cape of Good Hope, Newfoundland, New 
South Wales, Victoria, Queensland, Tasmania, South Australia, and 
New Zealand. The customs establishments in all the colonies are 
under the control and management of the several colonial govern- 
ments, and the colonial legislatures are empowered to establish their 
own customs regulations and rates of duty. They may not discrimi- 
nate in favor of any country, however; but English goods have no 
advantage over the merchandise of any other country in any British 
dependency. Neither can the colonies make any commercial treaty, 
the populous and wealthy Dominion of Canada being in this respect 
the inferior of the insignificant kingdom of Hawaii, or the still more 
insignificant and barbarous Samoa and Tonga.’ This, however, is the 
business of Canada, which is doubtless well satisfied with its depen- 
dent position. The remarks following will only apply to Australasia 
and South Africa. 

The Australian mainland contains an area equal to that of the 
United States exclusive of the territories. It is divided for purposes 
of government into the colonies of New South Wales, Queensland, 
Victoria, South Australia, and Western Australia, the latter belonging 
to the second division of colonies. The northern territory may be re- 
garded as a separate government, although the administration of its 
affairs is for the present under the control of the South Australian 
Executive. It will, however, be erected into perhaps two distinct 
colonies at no distant date. The chief cities and seats of government 
are Melbourne, Sydney, Adelaide, Brisbane, and Perth. These cities 
are named in the order of their population and wealth. Melbourne, 
the capital of Victoria, is a very handsome city about the size of San 
Francisco, but containing more numerous and much finer public 
buildings. It recently held an international exhibition, at which the 
United States was represented, just as Sydney did the year previous. 
Sydney is an older and more conservative city than its rival. It is 
less populous, but contains great accumulated wealth, and owing to 
its free-trade policy is fast becoming the distributing point of the 
Australian trade. Melbourne is also the centre of a large trade, but 
its protective tariff has been injurious to its business, as attested 
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annually by the report of its Chamber of Commerce. It is a very 
progressive community, however, and in time will certainly realize the 
folly of its protective craze. Adelaide, the capital of South Australia, 
is the third city on the Australian continent, and is an elegant and 
opulent one. 

The island colony of Tasmania, adjacent to Victoria, is usually 
included in the Australian group. It is about the size of Ireland, 
rich in minerals, and enjoys a very salubrious climate. Hobart-town, 
the capital, is an excellent seaport. The Australian colonies produce 
gold; and iron, copper, tin, and coal have been successfully worked in 
several of them, while diamonds have been found in New South Wales. 
But wool is their staple product, although Adelaide ships large quan- 
tities of wheat to England every season, and New South Wales sends 
coal to San Francisco in English ships chartered to take cargoes of 
California wheat on their return voyage. A regular line of mail 
steamers is established between San Francisco and Sydney, via Hon- 
olulu and Auckland in New Zealand. Of this service, however, more 
hereafter. Regular trading intercourse is likewise kept up between 
our Eastern ports and New Zealand and Australia by sailing vessels, 
and already the foundation of a large and profitable trade has been 
laid between this country and the British settlements at the An- 
tipodes. 

Western Australia is comparatively unexplored, but Sir F. A. Weld, 
when governor, made an excursion in the saddle over the greater por- 
tion of its interior a few years ago, and reported vast areas of fine 
open grass-land. Its forests contain valuable timber, and its proxim- 
ity to Ceylon and India gives it especial value industrially in the near 
future. But as yet itis not of much account for trading purposes, 
and the convict element of the population is notagreeable. However, 
it is separated by a wide waste of country from the settled districts 
south and east. 

American enterprise should be directed towards the older and 
more opulent settlements enumerated above. The Australian colo- 
nies make excellent wine; in Queensland and parts of New South 
Wales they grow cane and make sugar ; cotton is grown to a limited 
extent also, but, owing to the scarcity of labor, not very profitably. 
Wheat and corn are everywhere grown, while the product of beef and 
mutton is far in excess of the local demand. In the earlier colonial 
days, when the sheep-runs got overstocked, the surplus was slaugh- 
tered and burned ; latterly this huge waste has been avoided by erect- 
ing boiling-down works. The skins are saved, and with the carcasses, 
when reduced to tallow, exported to England: to be manufactured there 
and returned to the colonies in another form and at a greatly en- 
hanced value. Cattle are disposed of in a similar way ; and by this 
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means the loss to the pastoral interest, from drought and over-stock- 
ing in Australia, has been reduced to a minimum. Moreover, it en- 
ables something like an average standard of value to be fixed for land 
and stock, because the grazing capacity of the land being known, if 
the price of beef and mutton becomes unremunerative in the colony, 
there is always a demand for pelts, horns, and tallow at an almost 
stationary value in England. 

Several unsuccessful attempts were made to ship frozen meat to 
England from Australia, but a shipment of fresh meat and butter by 
the “Protus” arrived in good condition, and the mutton was retailed 
last January at seven pence per pound in London. This demonstrates 
that the thing may be done. Meanwhile it is only an experiment, 
although an English company has been formed, with ample capital, 
to prosecute the enterprise. The process adopted is that in operation 
between America and Europe; namely, the Bell-Coleman refrigerator. 
The company referred to has secured a monopoly of those machines 
for the Australian trade. This is likely to interfere somewhat with 
our meat-trade with England in course of time ; but the point is, that 
Australia does not offer a market for our food-products, with the ex- 
ception of canned fruit, salmon, and a little meat, while it does offer a 
very tempting market to our manufactures, as will be shown further 
on. Its population is about 2,500,000. It has about 2,800 miles of 
railroad, a perfect telegraph system, foundries, machine shops, manu- 
factories of various kinds, graving docks, and all the appliances of an 
opulent and progressive country. 

New Zealand is part of Australasia. It consists of three large and 
several small outlying islands, settlement being mainly confined to the 
two largest islands. It is south and west of Australia, distant 1,200 
miles at the nearest point. New Zealand has few natural features in 
common with the Australian continent, and belongs to a different 
geologic age. It is evidently the backbone of a submerged continent. 
In the North island there is an active volcano, and numerous boiling, 
sulphur, and mud springs. The Middle island, divided by a narrow 
strait from the North island, bears evidence in many parts of glacial 
action ; and indeed the glacial period is not yet atanendthere. Few 
countries in the world are so interesting to a geologist as New Zea- 
land. Its scenery is grand and picturesque; its climate is genial 
and healthy; and its resources give promise of a great industrial 
future. New Zealand contains 103,000 square miles, and extends north 
and south for one thousand miles. Its coast is a perfect net-work of 
harbors, bays, and rivers. Gold, silver, copper, iron, and coal are 
among its products ; and, indeed, specimens of every metal used in 
the arts have been found in New Zealand. There are several large 
commercial towns in the colony, which contains a population of about 
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450,000. There are nearly 900 miles of railroad open, and its tele- 
graph system is connected by cable to Australia with the Indo-Euro- 
pean telegraph. Messages are frequently sent by wire from San 
Francisco to New Zealand, the circuit being complete. Owing to 
its moist climate, its agricultural products exceed those of Australia 
per acre; and the pastoral interests of New Zealand are likewise 
more valuable, in proportion to area, than are those on the adjacent 
continent. 

New Zealand has long had trading relations with the United States, 
the Stars and Stripes being as frequently seen in its northern ports, 
before England acquired the sovereignty of the country, as the flag of 
any otber nation, and it was then the rendezvous of all whalers in the 
South Seas. It cherishes the most friendly sentiments towards the 
United States, and gave a proof of its friendship a few years ago by 
repealing the English navigation law which was operative there, and 
"permitting foreign vessels to engage in its coasting trade. The spe- 
cific object of this measure was to enable American steamships carry- 
ing the mail to engage in the coast trade, free of all port and harbor 
dues, in opposition to local steamship lines; and while American 
steam vessels no longer run on the New Zealand coast, the privilege 
is still extended to foreign shipping, —although ship building is a lead- 
ing industry of the country, and although New Zealand has far more 
tonnage on its register, in proportion to population, than England 
itself. Its chief exports are gold, wool, wheat, oats, and barley; but 
wool is its chief stand-by. The large pastoral runs are being cut up 
into farms of convenient size for settlement ; but the extension of farm 
settlement only increases the wool product, because a greater number 
of sheep can be raised per acre on a tillage farm than upon open grass 
country. 

To show the value of Australia and New Zealand as factors in 
the world’s commerce, the following figures are taken from the ad- 
mirable statistics of trade compiled by Mr. Nimmo, superintend- 
ent of the Bureau of Statistics at Washington, for the fiscal year 
1878-79 :— ' 

AMERICAN-AUSTRALIAN TRADE! 


Exported to Australia . . . . - . + + « + $7,042,875 
Imported from Australia . . . . + + + + + + 782,350 


Of the imports less than fifty per cent were free goods. An 
examination of the list of exports shows the value of the New 
Zealand and Australian markets in striking contrast to our trade 
with Mexico, China, and Japan. The following are suggestive 
items : — 


1 This includes New Zealand. 
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In the list of exports, silver-plated ware, seeds, brooms and brushes, 
paper and stationery, marble, paints, scales and balances, bone-dust 
fertiliser, lamps, glass and glass ware, hops, etc., figure for consider- 
able amounts. 

The foregoing enumeration was necessary to show the present 
value of the Australasian trade to the United States; and a com- 
parison of this list with our Mexican and Chinese trade must satisfy 
any one that the Antipodes present many trading advantages which 
Asiatic and Spanish American countries do not offer. In the single 
item of cotton goods it falls below our sales to Mexico and China; 
but this is not because Australasia did not buy cotton goods, but be- 
cause we did not sell these to it. England sold its Australasian col- 
onies $4,776,370 worth of cotton fabrics in 1879, which is $100,000 
short of the three-fold aggregate value of all the cotton cloths, etc., 
which the United States exported to Mexico, China, and Japan in the 
same year. From this fact it is to be inferred that there is a lively 
market for our cotton products, if we only push them, in the British 
dependencies in the South Sea. 

But the fact remains that in the year 1878-79 the United States ex- 
ported to Australia $1,616,597 of domestic products in excess of the 
value of its combined exports to China and Japan during the same pe- 
riod. Our exports to Australia in the year under review exceeded our 
exports to Mexico by $2,642,496, while they lacked only $1,064,053 of 
our exports to Brazil, from which we imported $39,375,441, of which 
$37,038,691 represented free goods, — a very strong argument indeed 
in favor of a reciprocity treaty with the Brazilian empire. Australia 
bought $4,402,119 more merchandise from us, and sold us $16,878,325 
less of its products, than the East Indies did. Moreover, our exports 
to Australia (always including New Zealand) in 1878-79 were only 
exceeded by exports to Cuba, Canada, Brazil, and the eight principal 
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countries of Europe. And it should be borne in mind that our ex- 
ports to Australia mainly consisted of costly manufactures, whereas 
our exports to Europe chiefly consisted of agricultural products. 

But striking as this exhibit is, it conveys only a very faint idea of 
the magnitude of the foreign trade of Australia and New Zealand. 
In 1875 their total imports were $236,364,195, being at the rate of 
$92.70 per head of the population ; total exports, $222,485,005, or 
$91.58 per capita. Last year, in round numbers, the foreign trade 
of Australasia aggregated $400,000,000 (of which the United States 
got only $7,825,225) ; and it is destined to increase with the growth 
of the country. England, of course, has the lion’s share of the Aus- 
tralian trade, but Germany and Belgium are large exporters to all the 
Australian colonies. The raw products of the colonies are not sub- 
ject to customs duty in England; hence the colonial shippers send 
their goods to the English market and buy British manufactures in 
exchange. This is the secret of the preference for English goods ; 
and it furnishes the key to the whole commercial situation. If we 
sell our wares in the colonies, we must buy colonial products. Aus- 
tralians will not sell their commodities in England, and carry their 
money over in sacks to New York, Boston, and Philadelphia, and buy 
our heavily protected goods. It would be an unwise business opera- 
tion, and the colonists of the Southern dominion are not wanting in 
shrewdness. If we hope to compete successfully with England in 
the Australian market, we must make a tariff concession. Antwerp 
has been bidding for the wool trade of Australia and New Zealand 
for years past, and it offers wool-growers free warehousing if they 
consign their fleece to it for sale instead of to London. By reason 
of its push and liberality Antwerp controls the Argentine Repub- 
lic’s wool trade, and is gradually working into the Australian trade 
also. 

The United States must adopt ordinary business methods, or it 
will drop out of the commercial race. The policy which has built up 
the great manufactories in England would do a similar service to the 
United States. Heretofore we have been building up our domestic 
trade ; but as we have become more than self-sustaining in a variety 
of ways, we should now look to building up our foreign trade. To 
extend it, we must conduct business upon a basis which will attract 
customers ; we must, in short, buy as well as sell. 

The case of the Australian colonies is a very simple one. They ex- 
port wool upon quite a large scale, and we are large buyers of wool on 
our side. During 1879 the value of the Australian wool export was 
$35,555,990, of which New Zealand contributed $15,631,195. At the 
Wool Convention recently held in Philadelphia, it was shown that the 
United States, in the fiscal year 1878-79, imported 39,000,000 pounds 
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of wool, worth $5,034,090 ; in the fiscal year 1879-80, the wool imports 
were 128,131,000 pounds, valued at $28,700,000. The “ Shipping 
List,” an excellent authority, states that the mill consumption of wool 
in this country in 1880 was 42,000,000 pounds in excess of the home 
supply. Taking these figures as the actual mill deficit, it follows that 
if Australian wool had been admitted duty free, we should have sup- 
plied our needs from that source, and paid for it in manufactured 
goods. There was no danger whatever of the home wool-grower 
being injured by Australian competition, because Australian wool 
commands as high a price in the London market as the clip of any 
other country, and therefore it would not be sacrificed at American 
sales while there was a demand for it elsewhere. The competition 
with the home producer would have been precisely what it was, and 
no more. The market would have been supplied with duty-free 
wool: it was supplied with wool which paid duty ; and we paid for 
this wool in coin and not with goods, because we did not import it 
direct from Australia, but bought it from London wool-brokers at 
second hand, with double freight and charges added, which need not 
have been the case under a liberal fiscal policy. Australian shippers 
sold their wool in London and purchased English goods ; if they had 
sold the United States forty-two million pounds of wool, they would 
have bought at least $5,000,000 of American products, and our exports 
to Australia would have been increased by that amount. But this did 
not happen; and while we lost an opportunity of extending our Aus- 
tralian trade to the detriment of British commerce, England profited 
by the American demand for wool, and reduced its coin payments 
to this country, by the sum stated, for its food supply. Surely the 
profit upon this transaction would far more than compensate for any 
loss of revenue. 

There is a point in this connection which should not be lost sight 
of. Ten years ago New Zealand established an ocean mail-service 
between Australia and California, which it has maintained, aided 
latterly by New South Wales, which is a party to the existing con- 
tract with the Pacific Mail Company. This contract expires in No- 
vember, 1883, and costs the two contracting colonies $372,500 per 
annum for thirteen round trips. For the first three years of .this 
Pacific mail contract, the yearly subsidy was $449,750; but the service 
was modified and the payments reduced. It has cost these two colo- 
nies altogether $3,000,000 to maintain direct mail communication with 
England, via San Francisco and New York, in opposition to the Pen- 
insular and Oriental line, vid the Red Sea and Point de Galle, to which 
the Imperial Government and the colonies of Victoria and South 
Australia paid subsidies. Let it be borne in mind that the Pacific 
mail-service is not by any means. a postal necessity to the colonies. 
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They have now a weekly mail-service, by the competing Eastern 
routes, with England, and could do very well without the California 
service. This being so, what special advantages do we offer the 
colonies to continue it? None whatever. On the contrary, by our 
tariff we put an embargo upon the Australian trade, and make an 
excessive charge for conveying their enclosed mails across this con- 
tinent.. If Australian wool had been exempt from duty, as it might 
have been with great advantage to our woollen manufacturers and 
operatives, freight would have been fourd for this steamship line; and 
by developing trade it would have encouraged the colonies to continue 
the service. It is not too late to remedy this glaring defect ; but if 
no steps are taken by Congress in this direction, it is not at all likely 
that the colonies of New Zealand and New South Wales will continue 
to pay $372,500 a year for the sake of sending their mails across 
America and diverting Australian travel this way. England wants to 
break down this mail-service so as to check our growing trade with 
Australia, and prevent Australians visiting this country en route to 
Europe. It is in our power to stimulate and increase that trade very 
materially by a tariff concession, the loss of which the revenue would 
never feel. It is not one interest in this country, but all interests, 
which would be benefited by the adoption of the policy suggested in 
regard to the wool products of Australia. The character of our own 
exports to Australia prove it beyond a doubt ; but the following items 
from the long list of British exports to the Antipodes in 1879 will 
emphasize the statement, thus :— 


Cotton goods . . . « «© «© © « «© «© «© « « $4,776,370 
Earthenware . . + 2s se ee ec «6 «6 © «| |6(6GR, SRS 
Dry-goods, millinery,ete . . oose 0 « Sees 
Hardware and cutlery . . . + «+ © © « «© «© 2,848,273 
mer Gen, G8. 48 st ss 8s a et oe ak 895,625 
oh ae a ee oo a ° + 2,010,794 
Hoops, plates, boiler sheets, ete . ° + 2,371,436 
All other iron manufactures . . + 3,601,706 
Woollen goods. . .. . ° - « 2,081,281 
Wwuen G0 5. 6 0 et te se 8 . - 2,284,186 
oo Pree ee a se ee 663,198 | 


It would extend this article unduly to devote space to the discus- 
sion of South African trading advantages. Suffice it to say that the 
remarks already made relative to the Australian and New Zealand 
trade apply, in a general sense, to South Africa. An opening has 
been made from Boston, and the prices realized for “ Yankee no- 
tions” in the Cape Colony was certainly encouraging. But its trade 
is almost entirely in the hands of English and other European mer- 


1 Congress last session appropriated $40,000, being a rebate of a moiety of this charge 
for one year. 
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chants, although lying so convenient for American enterprise. In- 
cluding Transvaal, which is virtually British territory, the South 
African dominion may be compared to Europe in extent. It is as 
yet sparsely settled; but the discovery of gold and diamonds will 
tend to its rapid development, as well as the necessity for con- 
structing railroads in the interior for military purposes. The Cape 
of Good Hope exports wool, diamonds, gold, wine, ivory, ostrich 
feathers, etc., and buys European manufactures largely. The popu- 
lation is about one million ; but the people are rich, and would buy 
American goods if they had the chance. It is a virgin field, and 
should be occupied. Moreover, the native tribes in the interior can 
be gradually brought within the circle of American commerce in this 
way. If expansion is to be the commercial policy of this country, 
South Africa should not be overlooked. It stands in the direct 
track of the world’s trade, and must in the near future rise into 
great prominence. Enough, however, has been said to demonstrate 
the fact that American trade is to be extended, with more certainty 
of profit and direct results, in Australia, New Zealand, and South 
Africa, than in either Asia or Spanish America. 

RoBERT J. CREIGHTON. 


INFLUENCE OF EUROPEAN INDUSTRIES ON 
THE UNITED STATES. 


ig is not the purpose of this paper to criticise or eulogize statesmen 

on either side of the Atlantic for what has been done in the past 
or is being done at the present time in the spheres of responsibility 
in which they have been or are respectively placed. Nor is it the 
writer’s intention to express opinions as to perplexing problems now 
pending for solution in the European world. His effort will be to 
state uncontroverted facts, and allow them to tell with the logic of 
mathematics to what extent the financial, the military, and material 
status of European countries is likely to affect the material develop- 
ment and the future growth of the population of the United States. 
It is a matter of history to what degree the religious, social, political, 
and material problems of the Old World have influenced the fate and 
power of the States of the New, whose prosperity and rapidly increas- 
ing numbers are assuming more and more importance in the affairs 
of nations. While none but the Divine Mind can measure the future 
with certainty, those who take the most optimistic and hopeful views 
as to the solution of grave European questions cannot doubt that the 
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United States will continue to draw labor and capital from Europe 
more largely than in the past, and thereby increase the population, 
productive power, and commercial importance of the great Republic. 
From the day of the declared separation of the Thirteen Colonies 
from Great Britain to 1820, the immigration from Europe to the 
United States was comparatively insignificant. Prior to the War of 
Independence there often had been strong influences in high official 
quarters favorable to colonial enterprises, which had carried with 
them more or less emigrants for thé establishment of new settle- 
ments and communities ; and there were operative no strong political 
prejudices or motives of interest to prevent people from seeking 
homes in the New World. But after the establishment of the United 
States as an independent nation, with its necessary national aims and 
interests, it could not expect to receive any European governmental 
sympathy or support which should operate to bring population and 
capital to its towns and territories. But the revolutions and wars 
which had taken place in Europe between 1789 and 1815, and the 
tremendous strain which had been put on its financial and food 
resources in that momentous period, had tended to prepare many 
of the European people for emigration. By 1820 the current had 
begun to set in with regular flow, and continued with varying volume 
until 1870, when it had reached the aggregate figure of more than 
7,700,000 ; and since that date it has been increased by an addition 
of nearly 3,300,000, — making the total number for the sixty-one years 
ending at the close of 1880 not less than 11,000,000 persons. It will 
not be denied that information as to the resources and opportunities 
in the United States inviting immigration is far better than it was 
sixty or even twenty years since among the European population. 
While there is still a signal want of anything like thorough knowledge 
among even the educated and intelligent men of Europe as to the 
countries west of the Atlantic, of which the European press and pub- 
lications are a striking illustration, there is sufficient information 
working its way among the European laboring men to make them 
desirous of trying their fortunes in the New World. The improved 
facilities of intercommunication, and the increasing number of those 
who have become prosperous citizens of the United States, and who 
write and send money to their relatives and friends in their father- 
lands, are extending more and more correct information as to the 
inducements to seek homes in that country which is sending so much 
food, machinery, and manufactured goods to the European ports, and 
whose financial power, resting on its enormous volume of products 
from its fields, factories, and mines, with electric rapidity is sensibly 
felt in all the commercial centres of Europe. As to how far the 
increasing knowledge of America among the European population, 
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and the improved facilities of reaching the United States are likely 
to operate in keeping up, if not increasing, the volume of immigration, 
the data given in the following condensed review and tabular state- 
ment may be somewhat suggestive : — 

Avustria—Huncary. — The political situation of the dual empire of 
Austria-Hungary is somewhat anomalous. Since the logic of events 
resulted in Austria’s relinquishment of its hold on Italy, and the 
present arrangement with Hungary, the statesmen of these united 
countries have given decided proof of enlightenment and progress, 
and all well wishers of civilization must desire their continued suc- 
cess. Peopled by various races, who tend not altogether to harmo- 
nious relations, their rulers and teachers of national unity have not 
entirely an easy task. Placed between the Russian Empire on the 
one hand, and Prussianized Germany on the other, and by recent 
accessions of territory brought still nearer the complicated and 
perlious arena where Turkey’s fate is at stake, the questions with 
which Austria-Hungary has to grapple require all the wisdom of its 
statesmen and all the patriotism of its citizens. The heavy and 
increasing national debt, and the large standing army tax severely 
the energies and financial income of the united countries. Austria- 
Hungary, with the annexed provinces of Bosnia, Herzegovina, and 
Novi-Bazar has an area of 265,190 English square miles, and a popu- 
lation of 38,500,000. Feudalism was abolished at a comparatively 
recent date. Yet the nobles were left in possession of immense 
landed properties. In Bohemia and Moravia nine hundred mag- 
nates hold more than 6,000,000 acres, one half of which is timber 
lands. In Galitza fifteen hundred nobles own 12,000,000 acres. In 
entire Austria-Hungary, leaving out the newly occupied provinces, 
11,800 nobles own 62,000,000 acres, and 3,431,000 other persons own 
72,000,000 acres,—an average of 21 acres each. More grain and 
maize are generally produced than are required for home consump- 
tion. The average crop per annum the last five years has been 
90,000,000 bushels of wheat, 390,000,000 bushels of barley, rye, 
and maize, 3,000,000 tons of beet root, and 290,000,000 gallons of 
wine. 

Be.cium. — With an area of only 11,373 square miles, Belgium has 
a population of 5,336,000, or 469 persons to a square mile. The aver- 
age annual agricultural product the past few years has been 15,000,000 
bushels of wheat, 55,000,000 bushels of oats, rye, and barley, 30,000 
tons of flax, 520,000 tons of beet, and 650,000 tons of hay. The 
average price of land is £63, and rent is £2 per acre. Belgium pays 
annually nearly £8,000,000 for imported grain and meat. The labor- 
ers are skilful and industrious, and their pay is small. That a 
continued increase of inhabitants on such limited area, increased de- 
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mands for food and for better compensation for labor, will compel an 
outlet west of the Atlantic it is not difficult to presume. 

DenMARK. — This country has a population of 1,940,000, and an 
area of 9,200,000 acres, of which 2,700,000 are taken up in cities and 
waste. 550 estates have an average of 2,500 acres; 1,180 estates an 
average of 300 acres; 69,000 estates an average of 60 acres; and 
137,000 estates an average of 4 acres. The average value of first- 
class land is £35 per acre; of the second class, £23 per acre; of 
rent of the first-class land 25 shillings per acre, and of the second 
class 18 shillings per acre. Average crop, 4,230,000 bushels of wheat, 
66,670,000 of other grain, and 10,890,000 bushels of potatoes. 

FRANCE. — With a population of 36,900,000, on an area about five- 
sevenths of the State of Texas, France possesses those character- 
istics of climate, soil, and production better calculated to retain her 
people at home and render them disinclined to emigration than any 
other European country. With the largest national debt of any 
nation in the world, with a large and expensive navy, and a standing- 
army of half a million of men, making a tremendous draft on the pro- 
ductive labor of the country, she still thrives by the skill, industry, 
and economy of her people, and the fatness of the land which French- 
men love with such patriotic devotion. If she can keep out of foreign 
wars, and maintain the republic intact in the wise, pacific, and pro- 
gressive course which it is now following, she will continue to retain 
her population despite the attractions of other lands. And what she 
loses by emigration will be likely to pass to Algeria, or her other 
colonies. If the costly wars of the last fifty years should be repeated, 
and the national debt duplicated, of which present continental rela- 
tions and gigantic armaments seem a standing menace, who would 
attempt to estimate what would be the consequences to that pro- 
ductive and beautiful country? Wisely have her present statesmen 
chosen the policy of peace and the development of her home resources. 
May they persevere with persistent resolution in their present policy, 
as the best safeguard of the republic against enemies at home and 
abroad ! 


The landed estates of France are 154,000, of an average of 320 acres. 
” 636,000 ” ” ” 50 ” 
620,000 ,, ” 9» 20 4 

» oo» ” ” 1,816,000 » » © » 
The medium price of tillage land, on purchase, is £ 88 per acre. 

” ” ” meadow ” ” » 135 » » 

” ” vineyard ” ” ” 106 ” ” 
Rent per annum for tillage land is 56 shillings per acre. 

” ” » meadow 88 ” » »” 

” ” » Vineyard 82 ” » » 


” ” ” 


” ” ” ” 
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Nearly 6,000,000 acres are devoted to the cultivation of the vine, 
and the average annual product of wine is more than 1,200,000,000 
gallons, worth 450,000,000; 100,000,000 gallons being annually ex- 
ported. The annual product of beet-sugar averages 390,000 tons, 
which is one-third of the beet-sugar product of Europe. The average 
product of grain is not sufficient to feed the population, and France is 
likely to be an importer of grain and meat in future years. The last 
three years the value of her food imports has averaged £ 34,000,000 
per annum. 

GERMANY has — 


54,000 owners of land who average 50 acres each. 
1,033,000 48 ” 
475,000 40 ” 
15,000 33 ” 
456,000 25 
152,000 17 a 
111,000 15 . 
140,000 10 - 


She produces 750,000,000 bushels of grain, which is not enough for 
the wants of her population. She imports an average of 60,000,000 
bushels annually. Her annual product of wine is about 90,000,000 gal- 
lons, and of beet-sugar, 300,000 tons. She has nearly 33,000,000 acres 
in forest. In Saxony and Wiirtemberg the average value of the farm- 
ing land is £17 per acre; in Bavaria, £9% ; and in Prussia and the 
other German States, less. 

THe NETHERLANDS. — They have 5,760,000 acres in tillage, pas- 
ture, and forest, and 2,380,000 in lakes and canals. The price of 
land averages 440, and the rent £2, per acre. The total grain crops 
average 40,000,000 bushels per annum, which is not sufficient for the 
wants of the population. Grain is imported annually to the value 
of nearly 42,820,000, while the amount of exports in cattle, butter, 
cheese, and flax exceeds, by 41,960,000, the value of the grain im- 
ported. 

SweEDEN. — Sweden has 11,500,000 cultivated acres, and 83,500,000 
uncultivated, of which 9,000,000 acres are State forests. The great 
bulk of these uncultivated lands are unfitted for agriculture. The 
entire forest lands amount to nearly 44,000,000 acres, the lumber 
product of which is very large, and constitutes the leading item of 
Swedish export. These lumber forests are well cared for by govern- 
ment regulation. Grain is raised sufficient for home consumption, 
and there is an annual exportation of oats and barley. About seventy 
per cent of the population is employcd in agriculture. 

Norway. — More than go per cent of the population of Norway is 
agricultural, yet less than one per cent of the soil is under tillage. 
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Dense forests cover most of the country. Norway exports annually 
more than 50,000 fat cattle; her agricultural income is nearly 
410,000,000 annually, and the yearly value of her timber harvest 
43,000,000. The best source of her prosperity and support is her 
marine interests, which are managed with great care and skill, her 
tonnage ranking second in Europe. Sweden and Norway are wisely 
and economically governed, and their people are among the most in- 
dustrious and orderly in the world. 

Russ1a.—European Russia has 1,250,000,000 acres of land; of 
which 440,000,000 are waste, 500,000,000 in forest, 145,000,000 in 
pasture and meadow, and 165,000,000 acres are tillage land. By 
soil and climate Southern Russia is well adapted to agriculture. 
The cultivation is carried on in a manner which makes a great waste 
of labor. On an average of recent years this country produces 
190,000,000 bushels of wheat and 1,300,000,000 bushels of oats, — of 
which she consumes at home 110,000,000 of the former, and 1,220,- 
000,000 of the latter. There has icen an annual export of 80,- 
000,000 bushels of wheat and 80,000,000 of oats. The country is 
not half developed. The character of the government, the social 
and religious institutions of the country, as well as other potential 
causes, repel immigration from other European countries pressed by 
population. The emancipated serfs are loaded with an enormous 
debt, amounting to more than £80,000,000, incurred by their self- 
purchased emancipation. Burdened by the support of an immense 
army of more than 700,000 men, an expensive navy, a very large 
national debt, and costly foreign wars, the tax on the productive 
energies of the country is very heavy. The total number of her 
established clergy, of all ranks and orders, is stated to be more than 
250,000. The mass of the population is yet without education. 
More than seven-eighths of the recruits to the army cannot read or 
write. Russia is the strongest competitor of the United States for 
wheat production and supply to the Atlantic States of Europe. Yet 
the clumsy and imperfectly organized transportation of the former as 
compared with the cheap railroad and ocean freights of the latter 
more than offset the lesser distance of Russia to the Western Euro- 
pean markets. While Russia has material resources enough for her 
increasing native population for a long period to come, she is not 
likely to draw to herself much of that swarming population of the 
other European countries whose eyes are fixed on the world west of 
the Atlantic. 

Tue Unitep Kincpom.— England, Wales, and the three islands 
of Man, Jersey, and Guernsey have an area of 37,545,567 acres; 
Scotland, 19,496,132; and Ireland, 20,322,641,—in all 77,364,340 
acres. Of this total, more than 7,000,000 are taken up by lakes, rivers, 
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and towns. Scotland has more than 14,000,000 acres in mountains, 
morasses, and other waste lands ; and there is a considerable area in 
other parts of the United Kingdom which is unfit for cultivation. 
The total amount of arable and pasture land is less than 50,000,000 
acres. In England and Wales the soil is owned by 155,000 proprie- 
_ tors; in Ireland by 17,500; and in Scotland by 8,250. The amount 

of mortgage on landed property in Great Britain and Ireland is 58 
per cent of its full value, the annual interest of which absorbs more 
than half of the land revenues of the United Kingdom. The an- 
nual rental of land in England and Wales is 43.2s. per acre; in 
Scotland 19 shillings and 9 pence; and in Ireland 13 shillings and 
4 pence. The average purchase cost is in England and Wales £62 
per acre; in Scotland £20; and in Ireland £18. On an average of 
ten years the United Kingdom produces annually 91,000,000 bushels 
of wheat, and 320,000,000 bushels of rye, barley, and oats. The 
annual consumption of wheat for nine years ending with 1879 was 
202,000,000 bushels, — thus rendering necessary an annual importa- 
tion of 111,000,000 bushels, besides an immense importation of live 
stock, beef, pork, butter, and cheese. The national debt is £777,- 
000,000. To extend and foster her trade, and to aid and protect her 
manufactures, there is maintained an expensive foreign policy, re- 
quiring a powerful army and an immense navy; the former costing 
more than 416,000,000, and the latter 412,000,000 annually. The 
civil service of Great Britain is somewhat luxurious in its financial 
requirements. The royal family draw £931,000 per annum, and 
the additional civil service annually paid is 414,975,000, besides the 
42,791,000 for cost of customs collections, — nearly twice the amount 
paid by the United States for the collection of its revenues. The 
established church requires annually many millions from the aggre- 
gate productive income of the country, and the salaries paid to its 
chief officials are on no stinted scale. With 32,000,000 of people, 
having less than 50,000,000 acres of land for tillage and pasture, with 
the high rental required to be paid by the cultivators, it is obvious 
that the United Kingdom will continue to send forth her hundreds of 
thousands to populate other lands. When some of her chief men, 
with the present Lord Derby at their head, openly advise Englishmen 
to emigrate, and Gladstone with his prophetic finger points the way, 
the material and moral pressure must be very strong. 

Iraty.— The great work accomplished by Mazzini, Garibaldi, 
Cavour, Victor Emmanuel, and the patriotic instincts of the people, in 
unifying Italy according to the geographical formation of the country 
and the race tendencies of the population, has not failed to bring 
many material improvements. But it is compelled to support a costly 
navy and a large standing army, which its statesmen deem necessary 
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to national prestige and safety. The national debt is very heavy, 
and its annual budget is enormously large considering the present 
productive income of the country. For many centuries this fair and 
beautiful land, so smiled on by Nature, has been depleted in many 
ways, and its productiveness lessened by political, clerical, and military 
misrule. Having an area about half that of the State of California, 
it has a little more than 27,000,000 acres devoted to tillage; of which 
11,550,000 are given to wheat, 4,220,000 to Indian‘corn, 4,470,000 to 
barley, oats, rice, and beans, 170,000 to potatoes, 4,620,000 to vines, 
and 2,260,000 to olives. The remainder of the superficial area of the 
country is composed of 12,500,000 acres of forest, and 32,000,000 of 
mountain and pasture. The total grain crop averages more than 

260,000,000 bushels, which is not sufficient for home consumption. 
There is an average importation to the amount of 120,000 tons an- 
nually. Italy, including Sicily, produces 650,000,000 gallons of wine 
and 33,000,000 gallons of oil, yearly. The exportation of wine and 
oil has increased more than 40 per cent in recent years, and the 
merchant marine and railroad transportation have much augmented 
since United Italy became an accomplished fact. Yet there is a 
heavy pressure of increasing taxation, and a great amount of igno- 
rance, superstition, and grinding poverty to retard progress. Though 
capable by improved cultivation, enterprise, increased industry in 
manufactures, arts, and commerce to support a more numerous pop- 
ulation, there is no doubt that emigration in the future will continue, 
— mostly perhaps to South America, especially to the valley of the 
Rio de La Plata, where there are now nearly 200,000 natives of Italy. 
There are causes likely to be operative in the future which may 
bring an increased number, especially producers of the grape, me- 
chanics, and manufacturing artisans, to the United States. 

Spain. — This country covers a territorial measurement about the 
same as that of the States of Kansas and Colorado, — nearly 120,- 
000,000 acres ; of which about one half is mountains and waste, 36,- 
000,000 are given to cultivation, 15,000,000 to pasture, and 10,000,000 
to forest. More than 55,000,000 acres are devoted to wine and olives, 
and 25,000,000 to the various kinds of grain. There is a grain pro- 
duct averaging 300,000,000 bushels annually, allowing an export of 
5,000,000 in excess of imports. Of the wine product there is an 
annual export of 45,000,000 gallons,—about one sixth of the total 
amount made in the country, the remainder being consumed at home. 
The rental value of land varies greatly. In the rich and productive 
section of Valencia it is £5 or £6 per acre. In the northern prov- 
inces, and in the less cultivated portions of the country, it varies 
from 5 to 1§ shillings per acre. Spain is weighed down by heavy 
government expenditure and a national debt greatly disproportioned 
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to her productive income. The national debt is 42 per cent on her 
entire property valuation, heavier than that of any other European 
country except Turkey ; and a large number of the individual estates 
are heavily mortgaged. In the future, as in the past, the bulk of the 
Spanish emigration is likely to be to South America and to the 
Spanish colonial possessions. 

PorTuGAL. — With a surface a trifle larger than half of New 
England, and a population of 4,000,000, Portugal’s climate, soil, and 
sea-board location are favorable to agriculture and commerce. Her 
land is held by 105,000 cultivators, who have ‘5,500,000 acres; by 
252,000 who own 5,400,000 acres; by 140,000 tenants who have 
2,800,000 acres; and by 62,000 nobles who own 12,450,000 acres. 
Grain is produced on 2,600,000 acres, and more than 8,100,000 acres 
are devoted to vineyards, gardens, and olive groves. The grain pro- 
duct amounts on an average to 30,000,000 bushels annually, which is 
not equal to the home needs of the country by 5,000,000 bushels 
annually. The methods of cultivation are clumsy and antique, and 
the lack of energy and enterprise is apparent. About 475,000 acres 
are used in wine culture, which gives an annual yield to the value of 
48,000,000. The export is chiefly to England, to which Portugal 
has been long commercially tributary, — the latter being one of the 
striking tests of that free-trade policy which enables the former to 
supply the manufactured goods to the country which returns in pay- 
ment the fruits of the soil, and does not diversify her industry. 
Portugal is almost as deeply in debt as Spain, or to the extent of 
36 per cent of her entire valuation, and her private estates are heavily 
mortgaged. Her emigration in the future, as in the past three cen- 
turies, will be chiefly to Brazil, or to her own colonies, though some 
of it will reach the United States. 

SWITZERLAND. — With a territory almost identical in size with that 
of New Hampshire and Vermont united, — 19,990 square miles, — 
Switzerland has a population of 2,670,000. Its lands are well divided 
among the people, and are hampered by no feudal claims and assess- 
ments. Four fifths of the population have a property interest in the 
soil. One fifth is given to pasture, one fifth is meadow, seventeen 
acres of every hundred are tillage, one out of a hundred is devoted 
to grape culture, and three tenths of the whole are taken up by lakes, 
rivers, and mountains. Industrious and saving as are the Swiss, 
with every available acre of soil in cultivation, they are unable to 
produce grain enough for home consumption. They import on an 
average nine million bushels of wheat and three million bushels of 
other grains, and their exportation of cattle and butter is now hardly 
equal to their importation of like productions from other countries. 
Their extensive watch manufacturing has now a pressing competition 
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from foreign sources, but their silk and cotton manufactures are 
tolerably prosperous. The financial savings of the people are con- 
siderable, the national debt is small, and a standing army does not 
exhaust the earnings and resources of the population. The increas- 
ing number of wealthy foreign residents and tourists in summer 
brings considerable money into the country. It is fair however to 
conclude, on reviewing all the facts in the problem, that Switzerland 
in the future will increase in population but slowly, and that her 
emigration to America will continue and probably increase. 
GREECE. — With an area equal to half that of the State of Ohio, 
Greece has a population of 1,680,000, a fine geographical position, a 
genial climate, and a good soil for agricultural production and pas- 
turage. Blighted by centuries of misrule, since its liberation from 
Mussulman domination a half century since, its progress has not been 
rapid, yet considerable in the aggregate. Notwithstanding the rich- 
ness of the land and its favorable climatic influence, the inhabitants 
do not produce grain enough each year for six months’ consumption. 
There is a lamentable lack of intercommunication, freight transporta- 
tion is enormously high, and the modern methods of agriculture are 
sadly wanting. Only one seventh of the country is under tillage; the 
cultivated lands are 1,920,000 acres, and there are 3,000,000 acres of 
rich lands uncultivated. The remainder of the territory is 4,820,000 
acres mountains ; and the balance, 1,410,000 acres, woods, lakes, and 
rivers. The cultivated lands are in the hands of 147,000 agricultural 
families, and the remainder belongs, 5,404,000 acres to the Crown, 
and 3,860,000 acres to 16,000 nobles. This large land-ownership by 
the Crown and the nobility tends to retard progress. With resources 
capable of sustaining a much larger population, loaded with debt and 
heavily taxed, the future advance of the country is not likely to be 
rapid. The recent considerable addition of territory and of nearly half 
a million of population by the decision of the European Powers ren- 
ders the prospect of the Greek nationality more hopeful and its gov- 
ernment more independent and effective. It is little to be doubted 
that the Greek race will continue to occupy substantially the same 
territory on which it has chiefly remained in past centuries. 
RoumantA, SERVIA, BULGARIA, MONTENEGRO. — These, tinited, have 
a territory of 97,000 square miles, less than the State of Colorado, and 
a population of 9,177,000. For a long period afflicted by ignorance, 
misrule, and foreign domination, the great natural resources of these 
countries have been but partially developed. Recently freed from the 
grasp of the Turk, and coming more and more under the influence of 
Western Europe, their future progress would seem to be assured, 
though the mutual distrusts and conflicting interests of the Great 
Powers and the constantly menacing aspects of the Eastern Question 
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do not allow these countries all the repose they so much need. The 
lands are rich, and capable of producing food supplies much beyond 
the needs of their own people. After Russia, perhaps none of the 
European countries are capable of producing so much grain for ex- 
portation. They possess resources for a more numerous population 
than they have, and are not likely to furnish emigration to other lands, 

TurkeY. — European Turkey, including Eastern Roumelia, has a 
territory of 75,500 square miles and a population exceeding 5,000,- 
000; has a remarkably favorable location, a rich soil, and a splendid 
climate. It has great resources for the raising of fruits, grains, cattle, 
and sheep, and is capable of supporting not only a large population of 
its own, but of exporting great quantities of food to other countries. 
But so long as it remains under the paralyzing rule of the Ottoman, 
its agricultural capabilities will remain largely undeveloped. The 
country is weighed down with debts and bankruptcy, and the people 
are compelled to pay a large proportion of all they raise for land-rent 
and taxes. The cultivators of the soil are robbed without stint or 
mercy. Should the influence of the Great Powers put an end to the 
Mussulman rule, these Eastern countries of Europe would all be 
wanted by the races who now people them. They will never be likely 
to attract the British, the German, Scandinavian, and other nationali- 
ties of Western Europe, whose scores of millions in coming decades 
are sure to seek homes in North America, chiefly within the borders 
of the United States. 


MATHEMATICAL MEASUREMENT OF EUROPE. 


Population. . . Se ee eo 0 0 eo + SUR Regee 
English Square Miles oo eee ve oe 2 6 ghee hey 
Total Revenue . . . . + « + « © «© «+ $2,935,000,000 
Total Expenditures. . . . + + + « + «+ $2,950,000,000 
Imports .. . . © «© © © «© « « « « $§,702,000,000 
Exports .. + « « « «© $4,166,000,000 
Expenditures for Army ‘ond Navy - + « « «+ $712,500,000 per annum. 
Allowance to Royal Families and Reigning Prince $44,250,000 
Salaries of the Presidents of France and Switzerland’ $177,000 
Number of men in the Armies and Navies. . . . 2,798,262 

o » Officers ™ a fo oe 161,766 
Merchant Marine. . . . . .. . « «© « « 414,540,000 tons 
EE Sah Sang Sy ee ee eee 8 ee 100,133 miles 
Costofthesame .. . + + « « + $82,247,560,000 
Railroads owned by Genssnmet. m “Sg 21,837 miles 
Costofthesame ...... + + «  $2,186,000,000 
Telegraph lines. . 2. 2 2 2 © we © o 236,039 miles. 


In Austria-Hungary, Belgium, Denmark, Portugal, Roumania, 
Spain, Bulgaria, Montenegro, and Turkey this last named property 
is entirely owned by the State; in Germany, the United Kingdom, 
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Sweden, and Norway it is nearly all owned by the State; in France 
and Italy two thirds belong to the State ; in the Netherlands one half, 
and in Russia one third is State property. 


Annual expense of Foreign Affairs Departments in Europe . . . . $16,465,000 


” ” ” - in the United States 1,170,000 


The amount paid for civil service in Europe averages much higher 
according to the population than it does on the American side of the 
Atlantic. The United Kingdom alone, with a population about two 
thirds of the United States, in addition to the $4,424,660 allowed the 
royal family, pays annually for civil service $73,181,000 against $53,- 
034,000 paid for civil service by the United States, — the latter pay- 
ing less than half to each inhabitant the sum paid by the former. 

The total sum of the annual expenditures in Europe for Public 
Education, including that paid for tuition, is not far from $105,000,- 
000; and for the same purpose there is annually expended in the 
United States, including sums paid for tuition, from $96,000,000, to 
$98,000,000. 

Amount in the Savings Banks of Europe . . . . $1,705,000,000 

* ” » United States . . $1,925,000,000 
National Debts of Europe. . . . . « + + «+ $21,787,000,000 
Quantity of landin ,, ° + 2,155,944,000 


Number of owners of landin Europe . . ... « 27,137,354 


Amount of property in i + + «+ « « $174,200,000,000 
Amount of annual income 1s + + « «© «  25,475,000,000 
Amount of property in the United States . . . .  38,000,000,000 
Amount of annual income - gle: cm 7,050,000,000 
The total number of men in the Army and Navy of Europe is 
2,984,228, leaving out the present increased war force of Greece; while 
the total in the Army and Navy of the United States is 34,847, or 
less than one eighty-fifth part that of Europe, which has more than 
twelve times as many soldiers as the United States in proportion to 
population. The annual cash expenditure for army and navy in 
Europe is $692,543,900, and in the United States $58,000,000, — or 
about one twelfth of the former. The loss of labor by men in the 
army and navy in Europe, reckoning the price only one half what it 
is in the United States, — that is, 70 cents for the private soldier and 
$2.00 per day for an officer, — for three hundred days in the year 
would be $689,903,220; and in the latter $16,856,400, at $1.40 per 
day for private soldier and $4.00 per day for officer. That is, the loss 
of labor by army and navy in Europe is forty times as much as it is 
in the United States, and six times greater in proportion to popula- 
tion. The annual interest on national debts at 4% per cent, and the 
loss of labor by the army and navy of Europe united, amount to 
$1,642,904,284 ; and the annual interest at 5 per cent on National 
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and State debts in the United States, added to the sum lost to labor 
by the army and navy, amount to $126,964,950; while the total in- 
come of labor and capital in the United States is nearly one third of 
the income of labor and capital in Europe. While Europe is carry- 
ing a national indebtedness of $2,265,000,000, the United States are 
rapidly extinguishing a National and State indebtedness of $2,26s,- 
000,000; and while the United States are expending annual labor in 
their army and navy to the amount of $16,856,000, Europe is expend- 
ing in the annual labor of her 2,983,631 men in army and navy to the 
value of $690,000,000. The United States have an area of 2,263,- 
040,000 acres ; and Europe has 2,155,490 acres. The area unfit for 
cultivation and good pasture in the United States is less than in 
Europe. The amount of this waste land in Russia alone consider- 
ably more than equals the entire area of Alaska, though the southern 
part of the latter is quite equal in point of climate and resources of 
soil to much of the well populated countries of Europe. The annual 
average amount of the wheat production of Europe is 1,035,000,000 
bushels ; that of the United States, 435,000,000 bushels, while they 
have rich lands enough unoccupied and inviting the husbandman and 
the plough to supply all Europe with flour. They are now producing 
more than two thirds of all the cotton of the world, and have cotton 
lands enough remaining unplanted to yield double the present de- 
mands of civilized mankind. Considering this immense difference of 
financia! burdens, the. relative area, purchase cost, and rental of land 
on the two sides of the Atlantic, and the more than twofold average 
compensation to labor in the United States, none can wonder at the 
emigration from Europe in the past, or fail to perceive what must be 
its increasing volume in the future. How long will European states- 
men keep 3,000,000 men in military service in years of peace, and 
how many decades can Europe go on increasing national indebted- 
ness and national armaments? How long will these immense armed 
forces of the six Great Powers confront each other? Is the problem 
of disarmament so hard and insoluble that the trained and experi- 
enced statesmen dare not grapple with it? For the sake of civiliza- 
tion and the future welfare of mankind, may reason and Providence 
point them out the way! 

“But there is your oppressive and paralyzing tariff policy,” says 
the Cobden Club as the representative of the European manufacturers, 
wine-growers, producers of iron and steel, of cotton, woollen, and silk 
goods. “If you would be content to produce raw materials, and 
allow us to supply you with luxuries and manufactures, you would 
more surely prosper and show yourselves statesmen and intelligent 
pupils in political economy.” Without designing to discuss at length 
the questions raised by the dulcet rhetoric of the Cobden Association, 
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a few essential facts relative to the revenue policy of European coun- 
tries and the United States come directly within the scope and_ pur- 
pose of this paper." Manifestly European statesmen have no reasons 
founded in principle or fact to criticise severely the American states- 
men for the tariff policy of the United States; nor can the statesmen 
or people of the latter well find fault with the tariff policies of Europe. 
Each nation by necessity turns on the axes of its own interests, at the 
same time regarding the claims of international welfare so far as is 
practicable. If free trade be an advantage to a nation, or family of na- 
tions, then the United States have quite as much freedom of trade as 
has Europe. If protection is an advantage to countries in their chief 
material interests and revenue requirements, then Europe, Great Bri- 
tain not excepted, has quite as much of this as have the United States. 
It is true, free trade and protection are administered in different 
forms and with varying quantities on the two sides of the Atlantic ; 
but in Europe and the United States the tariff policies and govern- 
ment aid to manufactures and commerce are made to conform to the 
special resources, products, and financial requirements of the respec- 
tive countries. It may serve to make it more plain that the United 
States have quite as much free trade as Europe has, by consider- 
ing the obvious fact that the former in this regard are situated very 
much as the latter would be if its score of nations were all united 
in a “Customs Union,” with only one customs boundary, instead of 
twenty asnow. The thirty-eight States and nine Territories of the 
American Union lying between the great oceans, with their many 
thousands of miles of sea coast, great numbers of harbors and naviga- 
ble rivers, and their more than ninety thousand miles of railway, have 
but one customs boundary for foreigners to pass with their products 
and merchandise, and enjoy absolute free trade among themselves. 
Europe in such a Customs Union would no longer have those twenty 
frontiers with nearly as many languages, with the antagonism and fric- 
tion of interest which they now have by necessity. As tothe magni- 
tude and value of this internal trade which the United States enjoy 
over their vast extent of territory and with their great variety of pro- 
ductions of the field, the mine, and the factory, it is well to remember 
that it amounts to more than $18,000,000,000 per annum,—more than 
twelve times the aggregate of all the export and import trade of the 
country, and six times the sum total of the export and import trade of 
Great Britain. It is not well to forget that the trade necessary and 
valuable to a people is that which exchanges the products of different 
soils, climates, mines, and workshops ; and that this may be quite as 
profitable within the limits of one extensive country as between several 
countries or nations whose combined area and variety of productions 
may not be any greater than those of the former. When the mer- 
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chants of New York and Boston send a thousand tons of the products 
of the Eastern States to San Francisco and receive in exchange the 
products of California, that is certainly trade quite as much as though 
they had sent the same thousand tons across the Atlantic an equal 
distance to Liverpool or Havre. It may be even much more impor- 
tant to American development and wealth. The money paid for the 
transportation and the profits on both ends of the commercial route 
go into the pockets of American producers and men of business, 
to increase the value of American soil and American transport 
agencies. Of this $18,000,000,000 of internal trade, —all without 
passing a single Custom House barrier,— the entire profits go to en- 
rich and develop the country. Whereas, one end of the profits of 
the $1,500,000,000 of our foreign commerce is not received in the 
United States, and a good deal more than one half of the transporta- 
tion payments go into foreign hands. It should not be forgotten that 
the trade between the east and the west of Europe, and between the 
countries of the Baltic and those on the Mediterranean, is no more 
commerce in terms of fact than that between the American States of 
the Atlantic and the Pacific, and between the Gulf of Mexicoand the 
inland seas,— Huron, Ontario, Michigan, and Erie; and that the dis- 
tance from San Francisco to New York is equal to that between 
London and Constantinople, between Marseilles and St. Petersburg. 
To him who attempts to argue abstractly against the American tariff 
policy, it may be said in truth that no controlling body of practical 
statesmen on either side of the Atlantic has ever attempted to adopt 
free trade as a scientific theory of governmental action. They have 
never regarded free trade as absolutely true, nor protection as abso- 
lutely true. The tariff policy which practical statesmen adopt is that 
which grows necessarily and logically out of the circumstances, condi- 
tion, and resources of their country. It was thus that the far-seeing 
and ever-illustrious Alexander Hamilton reasoned when he organized 
that financial policy which received the approval of both schools of the 
American statesmen of the period, — of Washington and Jefferson. It 
was thus that Thiers and Bismarck reasoned as to the needs and cir- 
cumstances of their respective countries, and it was thus that Cobden 
and Peel shaped the tariff policy of Great Britain to conform to the food- 
demands, to the manufacturing, commercial, and special home circum- 
stances of England, whatever alluring theories or seductive rhetoric 
their pupils may throw around the precepts and acts of those distin- 
guished men. It was the imperative need of the United States for 
revenue, and the requirements of our natural resources and of our 
internal trade, which caused our statesmen at a great national epoch 
to adopt our present tariff policy. Fortunate it was that our impera- 
tive revenue needs to sustain national existence and national faith 
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conformed so completely to the internal wants of the country’s 
resources in respect of development. By it our national unity was 
maintained against Titanic assaults within and great perils abroad. 
By it our national honor has been kept untarnished and now shines 
with “ purest ray serene” in the financial markets of the world. The 
solid facts —the ripe fruits from the vigorous tree of experience — 
give irresistible testimony in its favor. In less than twenty years the 
entire property of the country has increased from $16,000,000,000 to 
nearly $38,000,000,000, though in that time $4,500,000,000 were lost 
to the country’s wealth by the war. The manufacturing power and 
products of the country have nearly tripled, the United States at 
this time turning out cotton and woollen fabrics more than one fifth 
as much as entire Europe, while possessing less than one sixth as 
much population. Our entire manufactures of all kinds are equal to 
one fourth of the total produced by Europe. In the same period we 
have built more than sixty thousand miles of railroad, and since 1865 
have paid off $800,000,000 of national debt, and reduced our annual 
interest on the same to the extent of $70,000,000. In the same time 
of less than nineteen years our home commerce has augmented three- 
fold, our foreign trade has largely increased, and our financial power 
and prestige in the commercial centres of the world stand far higher 
than they stood twenty years since. 

Perhaps our statesmen have erred that they have not favored one 
form of protection which Great Britain has found so effective in foster- 
ing and giving “paternal care” to her manufactures and commerce, 
We have not taxed the tea and coffee, which enable the American 
masses to live well, in order to subsidize lines of steamers to different 
quarters of the globe to the extent of $4,000,c00 or $5,000,000 annu- 
ally, as Great Britain has been doing these many years. We should 
act wisely in following her example so far as to compensate American 
lines of steamers to foreign countries for carrying the mails, therein 
including parcels of products of the American mills, mines, and fields, 
taking good care to impose no tax on tea and coffee to accomplish the 
proposed result, which can better be achieved in a way more conform- 
able to the safeguards of American labor and enterprise. We com- 
plain not that Great Britain follows without deviation a very expensive 
foreign policy, for the protection of her manufacturing and other home 
interests. To protect her industries, her invested capital, and insular 
position, she expends many millions annually of her taxes to keep an 
immense fleet and powerful army to maintain her foreign and colonial 
policy in Turkey, Egypt, India, Africa, the Australias, in the South 
Sea Islands, and even to exercise a little paternal pressure as a means 
of selling millions of pounds of opium to China. In these respects 
nations will continue to have their special aims, interests, and policies. 
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The members of the Cobden Club are intelligent and respectable gen- 
tlemen, and it is not at all surprising that they are particularly con- 
cerned for the enlightenment of the people of the United States. The 
real difference between them and the advocates of the American policy 
pertains to the solution of the question of transportation. Shall the 
mines and the untilled acres be carried to the laborers, or shall the 
mining operatives and the farm-hands be removed to where their labor 
will bring them more pay and more of the comforts of life? Shall 
the surplus labor and capital of Europe go to the immediate field of 
American resources, or shall the American raw products be carried 
and handled to increase the value of British iron, coal, and manufac- 
tures? It does not require elaborate ciphering to prove that it is 
much less expensive to transport the laborers and capital to the coun- 
try which produces the staples of manufacture and cheap food-supplies 
than to transport the raw staples and the food three or four thousand 
miles across the ocean. It is not at all strange that the patriotic — 
British citizen should argue in favor of bringing the prairies of the Mis- 
sisippi and the West and the wool farms of California to help increase 
the dimensions of his little island, and to render more valuable its 
limited number of material resources. We cannot severely criticise 
this sturdy Saxon home-sense and pocket-nerve of the English citizen. 
But let him not seek to elevate his insular interest to the dignity of 
a scientific and universal principle. The American policy does not 
claim to be wanting in regard to American interests. The American 
policy operates to make the grain, pork, cotton, and corn-fields of the 
United States more valuable by drawing the surplus labor of Europe 
to their neighborhood, and to develop the coal] and iron mines which in 
total amount are more than six times those possessed by Europe. The 
American laborers, whether of native or foreign birth, will be slow to 
complain that the revenue policy of their country is so adjusted as to 
give incidental protection to the products of their brains and sinews. 
While our revenue necessities are annually growing less, the ability 
of the country to pay is rapidly increasing. By the time our national 
debt shall have been extinguished, our manufacturing interests will 
have become impregnably intrenched against all external dangers ; and 
by the immense general development of the resources of the country, 
whose products and wealth shall have their outflow across the oceans, 
the nations of the world will be benefited. 

Considering the immense tide of population and labor which cannot 
fail in the future to cross the Atlantic to the land teeming with inex- 
haustible resources of soil and mine, American citizens and legislators 
cannot fail to see the immediate duties and great responsibilities which 
rest upon them. They must see to it that the evils which former 
generations brought upon the Old World are not inflicted on their 
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country. They need to adopt all proper and effective measures to 
prevent landed estates assuming large proportions and becoming the 
possession of the few. Do they not also need to favor broad and com- 
prehensive measures against irresponsible corporations of every kind, 
especially those which may seek to control our inland transportation, 
whose agency in the country’s future will be so tremendous? Since 
our railway transportation is to have such a vital, all-powerful influence 
over the growth of cities and states, over the lives, comfort, and wealth 
of the future millions of the Republic, should not the power of the 
people through their laws and rulers be uncompromisingly exercised 
over their hundreds of thousands of miles of national highway? If 
the laws and policy of the nation govern American ships and com- 
merce on the seas, there are reasons even stronger for national 
control over the far more extensive commerce of the land. And 
sooner or later the telegraph — that indispensable agent of commerce, 
of popular intelligence and power — must pass from the hands of the 
few to the legal control of the many, and become the nation’s servant 
as the post-office now is. Our vigilant guardianship of, and undevi- 
ating liberality to, our system of popular education must be continued 
with increased devotion. The interests of the public press must be 
fostered with the utmost fidelity, individuals wanting in moral integ- 
rity must be driven from its control by an elevated and patriotic public 
sentiment, and the wisest men and purest thinkers called to its editor- 
ship, which already has the service of the gifted and the worthy. 
It becomes us to put our house in order for the incoming tide of 
humanity which the European nations are to send to our shores. 
Public Education, the Press, the Railroads, and the Telegraph are 
gigantic forces which were unknown to former centuries and civiliza- 
tions ; and the future of this republic imperiously demands that they 
shall be directed by the best brains, and the rules of Everlasting 
Right. 

J. L. STEVENs. 





SUGAR CULTURE IN LOUISIANA. 


S ben time was when life in Louisiana was almost pure romance. 

Such a fashion of existence as prevailed among the canebrakes 
and sunny bottom-lands of the Pelican State for the greater part of a 
century might be witnessed nowhere else on this broad earth, This 
era was circumscribed by two wars,—the Revolution, shortly after 
which it had its beginning ; and the Rebellion, about the time of which 
it was invaded and broken up by the sentiments of another and differ- 
ent order of civilization. When, about the middle of the last century, 
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it was discovered that in addition to the other great agricultural gifts 
of this favored French colony sugar could be profitably cultivated, 
and great fortunes made by the diversion of slave labor in this new 
direction, Louisiana was inhabited by a dominant class of exiles and 
adventurers, who, while amply representing the national temperament, 
— warm, generous, and reckless, — had, besides, their full share of the 
unsettling mental and political tendencies with which, in the kingdom 
of the French Bourbons, the age was ripe. Indeed, these unsettling 
tendencies were mainly responsible for the presence, in this semi- 
tropical wilderness, of those noble chevaliers who have given to the 
history of the Mississippi Valley, and undeservedly spread over the 
coast and interior Southern States, the reputation, which they have 
not yet outlived, of a broad and generous and high-bred hospitality, 
and a spirit of chivalrous honor found elsewhere only in the romance 
and poetry of Medizval Europe. Among these early sugar-planters 
of Louisiana were men of the most advanced ideas and power of 
mind. Voltaire had his peers among them; the most ardent republi- 
can of fifty years later would here have found congenial companion- 
ship ; and Richelieu would have seen himself matched in statecraft, 
and in the art of reading and the skill of managing men. The society 
they set up advanced at once to the highest development possible. 
They imported all the comforts and luxuries of their old mode of life, 
compatible with or capable of adaptation to this new one. Their 
social canons and unwritten laws took on a more extravagant charac- 
ter than at home, and everything in their mutual intercourse ap- 
proached the extremity of refinement. Family feuds became highly 
fashionable, and duels were fought incessantly, and on the most trivial 
grounds. Every one was absurdly jealous of his family honor, and 
family pride came in as the governing feature of domestic life and of all 
social intercourse. It was a state of society which we of to-day cannot 
well comprehend, and was hardly modified in the Creole descendants 
of the first settlers, who became citizens of the United States when 
the transfer of Louisiana took place, in the early part of the present 
century. There were few families of famous ancestry at the begin- 
ning of this century that had not been mutilated by the rapier or 
the duelling-pistol ; and in many instances, in a single generation, the 
family name was extinguished, although many sons had been born to 
perpetuate it who had not died the victims of disease. In 1769 the 
colony was ceded by France to Spain, although it was inhabited almost 
wholly by native French. The real underlying motive of this cession 
was to preserve to the colonists the institution of slavery, which France 
had declared against, but which the colonists urged was absolutely 
necessary to the industrial life of the colony. As M. de Pantalba wrote: 
“Louisiana cannot dispense with slavery nor the slave-trade. The 
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excessive heat prevailing during the five months in which the hardest 
works are to be executed on the plantations does not allow the use of 
free and white labor, and renders the blacks indispensable.” To show 
how earnestly this idea prevailed, I supplement Pantalba’s statement 
with the declaration of Gayarré, in his “ History of Louisiana,” that 
“the emancipation of the slaves held in the colony would destroy the 
fortune of all, annihilate all means of existence, and be the presage 
of the greatest misfortune.” This evil was averted by the occupancy 
of the Spanish. The latter encouraged agriculture, and stimulated 
the productions of the colony to the utmost. 

In 1751, along the banks of the Mississippi, near the present city 
of New Orleans, some Jesuits began experimenting with sugar-cane 
procured from San Domingo, where it had been cultivated for many 
years and was a source of material revenue. At this time the 
wealth and prosperity of the Louisiana planters were derived from the 
cultivation of indigo and tobacco, with rice and cotton in small quan- 
tities. Indigo was the great staple, and tobacco ranked next in im- 
portance. The priests attracted considerable attention to their efforts 
with the sugar-cane, and many planters attempted its culture ; but 
failure to achieve satisfactory results was general, and the growth of 
the cane was abandoned for the safer and surer field of tobacco, 
which, under the encouragement of the Spanish Government, was 
rapidly taking the lead among the products of the colony. Neverthe- 
less, there were some who believed that sugar culture was possible 
in the climate of the colony, and who thought they beheld a bril- 
liant future for their beautiful province. The idea was not utterly 
thrown over ; and in 1768 a sugar-mill was put up, and specimens of 
manufactured sugar were sent abroad. However, indigo and tobacco 
continued to be the staples of the colony until about the year 1790 
Tobacco was now the leading export, —the Spanish Government alone 
purchasing two million pounds annually. Up to this time the planter’s 
return on his investment was as high as twenty-five per cent, —a hard 
contrast with the condition of things to-day, when the planter must 
receive ten per cent on his investment alone, in order to pay all his 
expenses. About the year 1790 the indigo culture began to fail from 
the attack of insects, and while the danger of its collapse was immi- 
nent, a new peril was threatening the colony, which only great prosper- 
ity in its industrial character could avert. Louisiana was considered 
by the French and Spanish to be the key, industrially or commercially 
speaking, to the rest of the inhabited Southern and Western country. 
Evidently the people of these sections fully realized it. While they 
had free access on the Mississippi to the Gulf, it would not pay them 
to maintain ships of their own to carry the goods sent down the river 
to Northern ports; and so they were compelled to sell them for what 
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they would bring at New Orleans. 
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If the United States could only 


-control New Orleans, a co-operative system would enable its citizens 


to send their own goods North, and retain the large profits that the 
French now realized on their necessities ; but this they could not hope 
for, until Louisiana should become a member of the sovereignty of 
States, which she was not at all anxious to do. She controlled the 
trade of the Gulf of Mexico, and guarded the Spanish possession of 
Mexico. Spain was weakening all this time, and France was gaining 
ground as a belligerent power. To shorten the description of the dif- 
ficulty, the former feared that she might lose Mexico, and Louisiana 
too, if she longer attempted to hold them both herself; and so, in order 
to secure Mexico beyond the possibility of its capture by the United 
States, the Spanish Government relinquished Louisiana to its former 
owners, the French, gaining thereby a powerful ally in the protection 
of Mexico. In order to strengthen the colony against invasion, immi- 
gration was earnestly encouraged ; and this is why the failure of the 
indigo culture came to produce such an effect as it did. Ordinarily, 
the planters might have puttered along with the crop for many years, 
and finally, perhaps, settled on cotton; but in its haste to protect 
itself the colony devised many expedients of all kinds. In this direc- 
tion, the subject of sugar —the culture of which had languished for 
many years — was quickly revived, and preparations made for its cul- 
tivation on a wholesale scale. It was soon discovered that the mild 
Louisiana winter was no obstacle to the cultivation of the cane, and 
that, although eighteen months were required in the West Indies to 
ripen the crop, this result could be attained in Louisiana in eight 
months, —the cane being planted in March, and cut in October and 
November. 

To show how cumbersome the early methods of these planters 
were, it is only necessary to say that for every plantation employing 
fifty negroes in ploughing, planting, and weeding the canes, four mills 
and two hundred negroes were necessary to grind them before they 
could have time to ferment. Another discovery, which did away with 
part of this clumsy and costly work, was that the cut canes, which 
became sour at San Domingo in two days, continued sound in Louis- 
iana, when covered with the stubble, until they could be manufactured 
with ease. To this small fact is due Louisiana’s reputation for the 
culture and manufacture of sugar. Had those early canes soured, as 
in San Domingo, it is highly questionable if the industry would have 


been sufficiently profitable to maintain itself, and much of the wealth 


and cheerful prosperity that contributed so materially to inaugurate 
that broad system of living to which I have alluded would never have 
come to Louisiana. 

In 1795, Jean Etienne Boré, with a gang of thirty negroes, raised 
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a crop of cane, and on its manufacture into brown sugar sold it to 
the Americans for twelve thousand dollars. This enterprise estab-* 
lished the industry firmly in Louisiana. The rich planters at once 
embarked in it, while the small planters of cotton and tobacco pros- 
pered by this opportunity to cultivate with less competition. In five 
years from the time of its second introduction, five million pounds of 
sugar was the annual yield of the colony, which had now some fifty or 
sixty thousand inhabitants. Theincome from the culture of sugar was 
about twenty-five per cent. Pantalba reports of the province about 
this time that “the facility with which man can supply his wants is 
such that two hours of daily labor are sufficient to procure him all the 
means of existence.” One may judge from this statement the value 
of the slave system to the planter of that day. The average Southern 
negro, in his present condition of citizenship and individual responsi- 
bility, is the laziest of mortals, and will work no longer than is neces- 
sary to assure to him the gratification of to-day’s wants. How much 
this state of things would have been aggravated in early Louisiana we 
can form some estimate; but we cannot grasp the extent to which it 
would have interfered with the brilliant career of the colony. As it 
was, the prosperity of Louisiana was marvellous, despite the troubles 
existing between the colonists and the people of the United States, 
who looked upon the province with greedy eyes, and to whom the pos- 
session of it was only a matter of a few years at most. Life on the 
plantations trod in velvet-soled slippers, and the harshest winds were 
tempered with balmy warmth and the perennial fragrance of millions 
of wild flowers, over which they were compelled to pass. Domestic 
ennui and their own strange combinations of character fostered in the 
fair sex the softer elements of romance, which were instrumental in 
imparting the knightly tone to the society of the day. When the 
United States acquired possession of Louisiana, and for many years 
thereafter, New Orleans was the most luxurious city on the new con- 
tinent. During the first half of this century a style of living was kept 
up in Louisiana which, in an attempt to picture it, becomes simply 
indescribable, and which if described would not be believed. The 
best wines of Europe flowed more freely than beer does to-day. The 
equipages were the finest the world could produce. The jewellers of 
New Orleans grew rich in a year on their commissions, while New 
York agents ransacked Europe for novelties in plate and artistic 
jewelry. The fine arts were largely patronized, although the effect of 
the atmosphere of slavery was to encourage tastes more sensual and 
coarse-grained than were consistent with a high degree of admiration 
for pure art. There is a massive service of gold in the safe of the St. 
Charles Hotel, at New Orleans, which recalls the splendor of ante- 
bellum Louisiana. Yet in all this luxurious display very little money 
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was handled. Immense bills were paid at a time; but the trans- 
_ actions which took place on credit were enormous, and went on for 
years in some cases, without involving the introduction of a dollar. 
Old business men of New Orleans have assured me of repeated 
instances of this, and of the utter carelessness of these wealthy pat- 
rons in ordering on credit. But when the accounts of the tradesman 
or merchant were finally presented, this carelessness was even ex- 
ceeded by the indifference with which the creditor met the gigantic 
total, and paid his debt. 

THe earliest plantations were situated along the Mississippi, south 
of the city, and many of them bear the names they received from 
the original French and Spanish owners,—as “Conception,” “ Mag- 
nolia,” “St. Andrew’s,” etc. In many cases the planters’ houses 
were massive structures, constructed on no particular architectural 
principle, with little attempt at finish or ornament, built of wood 
scarcely redeemed from its natural state of timber, but providing 
the amplest space for all household purposes. Few of them, indeed, 
there were which did not suggest the idea of space sufficient to 
meet all the requirements of the feudal baron, who sheltered under 
his castle-roof an army of knights and vassals. The old Southern 
planter’s notion of a comfortable home was a house with plenty of 
“elbow-room” in it. Other mansions were built of stone or brick, 
brought up or down the Mississippi, in a square, antique style of archi- 
tecture, with great verandahs and massive Roman pillars, —the outside 
of the structure being stuccoed and more or less ornamented. Beau- 
tiful flower-gardens, in which were cultivated every variety of blooming 
plant obtainable, graced the front view of these great houses ; and 
sometimes statuary might be seen tastefully scattered about, and visi- 
ble through the glistening spray of perpetual fountains. This style 
and situation of the planter’s house has not changed much in a cen- 
tury ; and the visitor to the sugar plantations in Louisiana to-day will 
see in this respect what he would have seen in the early part of the 
century. It is needless to say that he will find changes in the so- 
cial atmosphere and methods of life of the two periods so contrasted. 
There is nothing left of the old days now, save in the memories of a 
few venerable lingerers on the scene. 

Up to 1823 the cane was ground by cattle, a most laborious method. 
About this time steam was introduced, and the yield of sugar began 
to average nearly 30,000 hogsheads annually. The success in its 
cultivation was henceforth very marked. In 1833 the annual crop 
amounted to 75,0co hogsheads. In 1843 100,000 hogsheads of sugar 
were made. After this until the war the increase was much more 
considerable. In the decade from 1843 to 1853 the yield went up 
from 100,000 hogsheads to 449,324. In 1861, when war had broken 
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out, the amount of manufactured sugar was 459,410 hogsheads; it has 
never since run up beyond 200,000 hogsheads. During the war it 
was as low as 10,000 hogsheads, and did not reach 100,000 hogsheads 
again until 1870: it averages now about twice as much. Each decade 
is registering a material decline in the total yield of sugar propor- 
tionately to the amount of ground cultivated. It was natural to ex- 
pect a decline in the yield with the fall of slavery, as the free negro, 
with his love of ease, never yet has performed the same amount of la- 
bor as he did in his character of an enforced bondsman. The war, too, 
broke up established industries and spread financial ruin everywhere. 
Before the war the planters of Louisiana called themselves the wealth- 
iest men in the South. Fortunes of $3,000,000 are reported to have 
been not infrequent, and a man was scarcely credited with the reputa- 
tion of wealth unless he was known to possess a million. It is difficult, 
however, for Northern people to understand what was meant by wealth 
in the South. Cash had little to do with the transaction of business, 
and every dollar a planter earned and could spare was laid out in the 
purchase of more land and the improvement of his estates. 
Whatever the cause, the yield of sugar per acre is diminishing in 
Louisiana. The quality of the product has never been equal to that 
raised in the English colonies, from which we import annually sugar 
to the value of $100,000,000. The hope of the Louisiana planter to 
overcome the tendency of his crop to decline in results must lie in 
the cultivation of fresh land and the renewal of old by improved 
machinery, with which more juice may be extracted from the canes 
than is produced by the present imperfect method of manufacture. 
The present labor system prevailing on the plantations is as follows: 
The planter pays his permanent hands, numbering from twenty-five 
to one hundred according to the size of the crop, seventy-five cents a 
day. In addition, the negroes receive each a cabin and patch of land 
upon which they raise their corn and bacon, often employing gratui- 
tously the plantation tools and cattle. A day's work is called a 
“piece.” When a darkey finishes his “ piece” or day’s allotment, he can 
retire to his cabin. Some of them begin their work at four o'clock 
in the morning, and finishing their “piece” by two or three in the 
afternoon they put in the remainder of the day on their own patches or 
in doing extra work for the planter. Their lot is a very comfortable 
one, much more so than that of the field laborers of the North, A 
force of a dozen or twenty mules is always maintained, and at “ seed 
time and harvest” from fifty to seventy mules are in requisition. 
There is no other period in the life of the Southern planter which 
witnesses the bustle and activity of the time occupied in making a 
sugar harvest. The Southern temperament has little leaning toward 
unseemly or unnecessary activity. In cotton growing there is nothing 
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to call for any unusual display of this quality from either black em- 
‘ployé or white employer ; but the success of the sugar crop depends 
largely, and sometimes absolutely, on the speed with which the canes 
can be transferred from the stalk to the boilers. Therefore October, or 
rather the parts of October and November during which this work is 
in progress, present on the sugar plantations scenes which never fail 
of enlivening and blood-quickening effects. The cane now in general 
use in Louisiana is known as the Ribbon or Violet variety. The 
present scion was brought from Georgia about 1824 by a planter 
named Luison. At the time of its introduction the Creole or Bour- 
bon and the Ataheite specimens had been used for many years, but it 
was soon discovered that the new variety was hardier and much better 
adapted to the climate of Louisiana; hence its universal adoption, 
Although experiments with other varieties have been frequent since 
then, they have never been successful enough to drive away the Ribbon. 
In the English colonies, where sugar is so successful as an agricul- 
tural venture, the climate will be found to be such that the plant has 
ample time to ripen after its own fashion and come to maturity when 
it chooses, which is often from sixteen to eighteen months after 
planting. In no country where sugar growing is attempted on a 
large scale are the obstacles as serious as those encountered by the 
Louisiana planter. On account of the uncertain length of the winter 
season his resources must be expended in inducing the cane to 
mature between the months of March and October. In order to 
accomplish this he must use the plant-cane instead of growing from 
the seed,—a method of starting the crop which requires a high fertil- 
ity and thorough preparation of the soil. This means, among other 
things, drainage of the surface by percolation, a constant use of the 
spade, and frequent and skilful ploughing. It is almost essential 
to success that the land shall be rotated in its products and come 
fresh to the cultivation of the cane. The latter being a true grass, it 
is generally followed by maize or the Carolina pea, which latter is 
usually sown in the early summer among the cornstalks. These 
crops of corn and pea, or pea alone, being gathered, the fall ploughing 
to prepare the ground for plant-cane begins. This is done with a 
heavy share pulled by half-a-dozen mules, the ground being turned 
up to quite a depth. The exposure of the fresh surface to the air is 
consideted of the greatest importance. The soil is thoroughly disin- 
tegrated by the action of the frost during the winter, and awaits now 
only the preliminaries of planting, although some growers attach so 
much importance to the preparation of the soil as to resort in the 
spring to another heavy ploughing and the use of the heavy harrow 
before “opening ;” that is, running the smaller ploughs to make the 
trenches in which the stalks of plant-cane are placed. 
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It is the custom with some growers to plant in the fall. In this 
case the earth is drawn over the planted cane to the depth of six 
inches. In spring-planting two inches of earth are sufficient. No 
surer criterion of the skill of the planter need be required than the 
manner in which he plants his crop and endeavors to protect it from 
the injurious effect of too much water, which is his constant foe either 
in the shape of rain discharges or overflows. When the weather gives 
evidence that the period of severe frosts is over, the earth around the 
cane is removed, and the eyes begin to swell and shoot. The fifteenth 
of March generally shows a goodly number of delicate sprouts “ work- 
ing the rows.” From now until the plant has developed sufficiently to 
produce shade enough to prevent the growth about it of weeds and 
grass, the cultivation of the cane resembles that of corn, only it is 
many fold more onerous. As the rows are generally six or seven 
inches apart, and the hills twelve to fifteen inches high, the labor is 
necessarily more continuous and distressing than in the parallel case 
of corn. The crop is “laid by” or left to itself about the tenth of 
July, and henceforth, until the harvest time, the cane has to minister 
to its own wants. It rarely reaches such a condition of maturity in 
Louisiana as to cause it to put forth its spike or flower. In countries 
where a year or more is allowed for its full development the cane may 
be seen growing in a succession of joints to the height of twenty feet, 
the stem varying from one to two inches in diameter. Long, slender 
leaves shoot forth from opposite sides of the joints as the cane grows, 
and fall off as it approaches maturity. When the cane is a year old 
or*so a spike or “arrow,” as it is called, grows from the top. In 
Louisiana, as I have mentioned, the harvest time begins about the 
middle of October, induced by apprehensions of colder weather and 
the near commencement of the rainy season. If the planter has not 
experienced too much rain in the early portion of the season, and has 
not suffered from undue drouth during August and September, he 
may now look for a fair crop and return upon his investment of time 
and labor. But few insects attack the cane, and the severe storms of 
the late autumnal equinoxes rarely catch the crop in a position to suffer 
great damage. A force of laborers twice and often three times as large 
as has hitherto been required is now put on the plantation. They are 
divided into day and night gangs, and are kept under constant super- 
vision by the planter in person or -by some of his white assistants, 
among whom are his sons, and often by young men from the neighbor- 
hood, of high caste but extravagant habits, who agree to abuse the 
planter’s negroes at a high price during this his time of trial. From 
fifteen to eighteen tons of cane are a fair yield to the acre, although 
there are instances where thirty tons have been harvested. The grand 
object to be attained now is to get the crop off before a frost kills it, 
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There is considerable uncertainty about the climate of Louisiana. 
Occasionally in midwinter linen suits might be worn with much dis- 
comfort from heat and dust for days at a time, and frequently warm 
ulsters cannot keep out the cold of mid April. So, although frost is not 
due “according to the almanac” until the colder edge of November, ice 
has often been found on the ponds at the beginning of the month. 
The planter has, therefore, but a short margin of weather on which he 
can calculate for harvesting his crop. If the frost surprises him, the 
prudent grower “windrows his cane for the mill,” or lays it in furrows 


between the hills or ridges, where it will remain, if the weather con- 


tinues cool, for several weeks without rapid deterioration. The upper 
portion of the cane is watery and almost worthless from the slight 
quantity and poor quality of the juice it contains. This is cut off and 
thrown on the ground, being used to cover and protect the slip of 
seed-cane left in the ground for next year’s crop. Two successive 
crops of sugar are all to which the land is equal. It should then 
be “renewed” with corn or peas, or both. - Prior to the war it was 
customary to preserve the seed-cane in mats or mattresses, — por- 
tions of ground twenty-five or thirty feet broad by sixty or seventy 
feet long, levelled by the hoe. The canes were brought to the freshly 
exposed surface, and laid in such a manner that the tops or foliage of 
each succeeding cane covered its own stalk and a portion of the pre- 
ceding one; the edges were then covered with protecting dirt, and 
ditches dug to carry off the rain-water. Nowadays the canes are 
“windrowed” instead, — rows of cane with the tops on are laid in 
furrows, and dirt enough ploughed over them to protect them from the 
air. The gathering of the cane is simple enough. The stalk is cut off 
close, and after being trimmed of its top is thrown into a wagon, which 
when loaded starts for the sugar house. A load of cane, such as is 
generally given to a four-mule team, weighs about 4,000 pounds. 

The sugar house, to which the cut cane is immediately transported, 
is the most expensive part of the planter’s outfit. The machinery is 
quite elaborate, and is fashioned chiefly of brass and steel. The cost of 
fitting it up is rarely less than $75,000. There has been little material 
improvement in the processes of manufacture in Louisiana or else- 
where within the last century, and now, as in the beginning of the 
century, the juice of the cane is imperfectly extracted. Not to enter 
into any scientific considerations or analyses of the properties of this 
juice or its component parts, and the chemical interests which provide 
for their separation, I will proceed only with a narrative description 
of the work performed in the sugar house. The first process is the 
grinding of the cane. The crushing apparatus consists of three 
heavy rollers, representing each a pressure of from thirty to fifty 
tons. The cane passes between these rollers, beginning with the two 
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of the lightest pressure. The stalks are laid on a “ feed-plate,” slop- 
ing down to the upper rollers, which draw in and crush the tender fibre 
in a space of perhaps an eighth of aninch. The cane is then put be- 
tween the heaviest rollers into a space much less. When discharged 
from this pressure the stalk has become as thin as paper and as dry 
as tinder; it is now called dagasse, and is used as fuel to sustain the 
fire for the boilers. The capacity of these machines is about 100 gal- 
lons to each single horse-power. The liquor, which has been caught 
in troughs, is next and without delay (for it is ripe for fermentation 
and other wrong twists) transferred to the boilers. In describing 
this process one simply details the system or method of manufacture 
prevalent in the oldest of the English sugar-raising colonies and 
included in histories of them written over one hundred years ago, 
There is the row of five to seven kettles. Under the smallest, or 
“battery,” a fire is kindled, which passes under the others until it 
reaches the chimney at the end of the row. Each kettle grows larger 
as it recedes from the fire. The juice is run from the troughs into 
the first kettle or grande, where, the heat being moderate, the evap- 
oration is trifling ; and the operator is enabled to begin the work of 
clarification by the introduction of lime, once the only medium known 
for the purification of the product. As the liquid passes from kettle 
to kettle it becomes thicker and more of a syrup. From time to time 
the attendants at the different boilers bring forward specimens of the 
fluid to be tested by some employé with the requisite skill and judg- 
ment, who orders its removal in time to prevent burning and other 
mischance. The atmosphere of the sugar house while the juice is 
thus “cooking” is deemed to be of great efficacy in pulmonary com- 
plaints, and many strangers are often on hand to inhale the fumes. 
The remainder of the process of sugar-making is equally ancient and 
wanting in improvement. After passing out of the “battery” kettle 
the sugar is directed into vats and allowed to cool and granulate, the 
molasses being filtered from the sugar as the mass is placed in the 
hogsheads. The vacuum pan is the only material improvement in 
sugar-making that has been introduced of late years. This consid- 
erably abridges the time and simplifies and improves the method 
of granulation. It was slowly adopted in Louisiana; in 1870 there 
were only about fifty in use, —now there are about one hundred. 
The different processes may be briefly recapitulated as they are pur- 
sued by the most progressive planters to-day. The first necessity is 
to clarify the juice, which is of a grayish color and loaded with foreign 
matter which can be removed only by the medium of heat, together 
with the introduction of such ingredients as will cause certain of the 
impurities to solidify and sink. After clarification comes evaporation 
of the juice in the vats, now resembling white wine in color, into 
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syrup of the required density, which experience has proved to be 
about 22 Baumé. During evaporation impurities previously soluble 
are made insoluble, and precipitate themselves in the settling tanks, 
When cold, the syrup is ready for the vacuum pan, where, by a skilful 
manipulation similar to what one sees going on at the sugar refin- 
eries, the liquid is gradually boiled into a mass consisting of sugar in 
bold, free grains, and the liquor of clarification, or, more properly, 
molasses. It will thus be seen that sugar-making on the plantations 
ranks almost as a trade in its requirements of skill and experience. 
The vacuum pan has enabled the planters to produce a better article 
of sugar than formerly. At the beginning of the war Louisiana sup- 
plied about half the sugar used in the United States, the product 
being distributed chiefly in the Southern and Western States. As 
the supply diminished, the Western section acquired a taste for the 
low grades of refined foreign goods. This taste has improved, and 
in so doing created a demand for clarified vacuum-pan sugars, which 
the planters are now endeavoring to meet. 

The labor question is beginning to be a serious one for the first time 
in these tropical wilds. There are nearly if not quite one thousand 
planters in Louisiana engaged in the culture of sugar. Each planter 
enploys from twenty-five to one hundred negroes, paying them, as I 
have before stated, seventy-five cents per day each in cash. There 
are two seasons, as they may be called, when any trouble among his 
employés, resulting in a defection from the fields, oftentimes if only 
for a day or so, is likely to be fatal to the success of the crop; one is 
when the cane is being started in spring, and the other when it is being 
harvested in the fall. On these occasions the planter is in a measure 
at the mercy of his men. If a strike should take place then, the plant- 
er must accede to the demands made, or lose his crop. He cannot 
turn his force away to-night and fill his fields with a new one in the 
morning. Should such a disturbance occur at any other part of 
the sugar season, it might be met as was the initial movement of this 
kind last spring. Just before the planting had fairly begun, a few 
wandering negro agitators appeared on the plantations in St. John’s 
parish, and, with the usual skill of the negro leader when he preaches 
better times, soon had assembled about them the field hands of sev- 
eral plantations, who, although living in perfect content, had struck 
work at the bidding of the agitators and followed them from estate to 
estate, using force as their ranks swelled, to compel willing workmen 
to become loud-mouthed recruits. In this manner, and almost before 
the planters were aware of the demonstration, some five hundred of 
these strikers were marching about, demanding a dollar a day, and 
threatening injury to the plantations if their requests were not com- 
plied with. They were only prevented from attempting this by the 
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timely arrival of troops from New Orleans and the arrest of the ring- 
leaders. This outbreak has served to arouse the planters to a sense 
of their peculiar position of dependence upon the negroes, and several 
expedients looking to the control of the difficulty have been suggested. 
One is to invite white labor from the North ; but the planters are not 
in favor of this plan, because of the popular belief, if indeed it has 
not the certainty of a rule, that the sugar bottoms are dangerous ‘to 
the life of a white field-employé. Another suggestion is the employ- 
ment of Chinese. This has been tried on the cotton plantations, but 
with unsatisfactory results. If the Celestials are hired on shares, they 
overwork the mules and insist on keeping to the field day and night. 
On day wages they are reported to be as indolent as the negro. The 
climate, however, agrees with them, and they make the best substi- 
tutes for the negro. Indeed, the probability is that if the current of 
Chinese immigration is allowed to swell it will before long be directed 
in a very material measure to this vast region, where, while ample em- 
ployment awaits the Chinaman, he will not be practically invading the 


assumed rights of white labor. 
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